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To a Great Poet 
By Henry Jerome Stockard 


HOU art an admiral, and with chart, nor ray 
Of star, nor azimuth, dost outward steer 
On the high seas of dream; a mighty seer, 
With words prophetic of a larger day. 
A scout art thou, roving the shadows gray 
On Reason’s distant bounds ; a pioneer 
Upon Imagination’s dim frontier, 
Blazing for peoples yet unborn the way! 
Despite Old Age’s palsying touch, and the strong, 
Compelling hand of Grief, thou, unconfined, 
Escapest down the pathways of the wind, 
And comest back with word of lands unsung,— 
With syllables and vague phrases of a song 
That ne’er was breathed by reed or lute or tongue. 


Raveicu, N. C. 








What is Filling Your Thoughts ? 


One wishing to impress a little girl with serious 
thought, as tending to lead her to the Saviour, asked 
her if she ever thought of death. She looked up 
and answered in child-like love, ‘‘I'm thinking so 
much of Jesus my Saviour all the time, that I can't 
find time to think about death.’’ That is a good way 
of having the thoughts full. Thinking of Jesus, and of 
work that pleases him, will occupy all the thought 
of one whom he loves, and of one who loves him. 
And in such loving thought a little child shall lead 


them. 
=< 
The Only Way to Rise 


’ 

Opposition is an aid to him who is in God's ser- 
vice. A hindrance is in many a casea help. Prog- 
ress is made in every-day life by encountering and 
surmounting barriers. It is thus that one mounts, 
step by step, a lofty flight of stairs, or that one climbs 
to a lofty mountain summit. Father Tabb empha- 
sizes this truth in the use of a familiar figure, when 
he says : 

** Resistance to its pinions light 
Uplifts the bird in airy flight. 
Resistance to the wingéd soul 
Uplifts it to the lofty goal.’’ 


Let us thank God for the help he gives us heaven- 
ward in the obstacles which he summons us to sur- 


mount. ; 
x 
What the Boxers Did for the Bible 


Did Christianity get a set-back from the recent 
persecution in China? A letter from the agent of the 
American Bible Society in Shanghai, Dr. John R. 
Hykes, answers that question pretty conclusively. 
He writes: ‘*‘ We issued more Mandarin Bibles in 
the last three months of this year than would have 
been considered ample stock for eight years a decade 
ago. The total direct issues of Bibles for the year 
reached a total of 10,126, or just about one-fourth of 
the entire number sent out by the American Bible 
Society from the time it commenced distributing 
Scriptures in China, more than forty years ago, to 
the end of last year. The demand for Bibles and 
Testaments has not been confined to any district, but 
has come from all parts of the empire to which our 
missionaries have returned. . . . Never before have the 
colporteurs been so well received both in towns and 
villages as during the past year. Unlike past years, 


when we used to sell so many Scripture portions and 
very few Bibles or Testaments, this year they want the 
whole Bible or Testament, and very few portions, com- 
paratively, are being sold. Never before has there 
been anywhere in China such a spirit of inquiry and 
desire io purchase the Word of God; and not only 
purchase, but to read it. From all quarters come 
tidings of men who have bought the Scriptures, and 
who have gathered together to read, study, and pray 
over them without any missionary to help or preach 
to them.’’ It does seem as though the Lord was as 
well able to care for his Word and his workers to-day 
as he was in the days when ‘‘ Herod the king put forth 
his hands to afflict certain of the church.’’ 


x 
When to Do Our Best Work 


If we want to do the most important work that we 
can perform for God and for our fellows, we should 
do with all our heart that which is before us as our 
present duty. Wise old Dr. Johnson was accustomed 
to say, ‘‘He who waits to do a great deal of good 
will never do any.’’ He further said, ‘*To found a 
university may not be in our power, but we can give 


a cup of cold water in the name of Christ."’ God, 
who knows what is best and greatest, gives us our 
present opportunity, whether it seems to us great or 
small. If we do that, we do his bidding. If we 
neglect that, we have failed in our testing time. 


=x 
One Way of Treating a Rogue 


It does not change a man's nature or spirit to 
have another think better of him than he is. At the 
same time it is an appeal to the better side of a man's 
or a boy's nature when you show confidence in him. 
No person wants to be found worse than he is counted ; 
and, even if one is surprised at your being ready to 
trust him without any knowledge of the facts, he does 
not want to disappoint your good opinion of him. 
Many a rough boy has been inspired to a higher 
standard of conduct by being trusted with a special 
mission, or assigned to the care of others, by one who 
was willing to believe that there was a good side to 
his nature. On the other hand, a good way of making 
a rogue is to show a person that you think he is such, 
Our shown estimates of others have a good deal to do 
with helping them up or down in life. 


a 


What Our Failures Can Do For Us 


HE penalty of high standards is the discontent of 
conscious failure. The man whose principle of 
life is that no man can be expected to tell the 

truth or to be absolutely honest has no difficulty in 
living up to his principles. So long as his standards 
remain what they are, he will never be distressed at 
his inability to realize his principles in his practice. 
But the man whose ideal is, as Jesus enjoined, to be 
perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect, never 
attains his ideal here, and feels constantly the sting of 
his failure. The nobler a man’s spirit, and the more 
sensitive his devotion to the best, the keener is his 
appreciation of his shortcomings, and the more de- 
pressing his remorse at his weaknesses and mistakes. 

Almost every good man knows this experience. It 
comes to him in a double form. First he looks back 
upon the life he lived before his high and true con- 
ceptions came to him, and he sees innumerable blun- 
ders and sins that he rushed into with heedless wilful- 
ness, which his new standards utterly condemn, and 
he bewails what has gone past all recall and amend- 
ment. And secondly, he sees every day in his present 
life inconsistencies, failure to embody his ideals in 
his acts, slips of thought and speech, for which he is 
instantly ashamed, and which leave him cast down 
and self-condemned. Or, in a yet subtler way he 
abhors himself and hangs his head, because he knows 
that the work that he has done, while defaced by no 
visible evil, is yet not the best work that he could do, 
and has been of inadequate efficiency. Others may 
praise him, but, with sterner justice and higher ideals, 
he knows that he has fallen short of the best, and he 
is sick with the shame of conscious failure. This 
frame of spirit is not an imagined thing. Every £ur- 
day evening hundreds of Christian preachers pass 
into it, and some true man is under its shadow every 
hour. 

We may not know how far the humanity of our Lord 
made Him participant in this penalty of high-minded- 
ness, but Paul wasa man of like passions with ourselves, 
and there is ample evidence in his letters that he 
drank of this cup. As he looked back over his past 
life, again and again some half-revealing, half-con- 

Editor's Note.—This is the third of the editorials on ‘* Les- 
sons from the Life of Paul to Every-Day Men and Women "’ 


which have appeared during the course of the present Inter- 
national Lessons. 


cealing expression drops from his lips, opening to us 
an insight into his sense of the terrible blindness and 
wrong of the old days. He refers repeatedly to his 
persecution of the church (Acts 22: 4 ; 26:11 ; 1 Cor. 
15:9; Phil. 3 : 6), and to the careless life of earlier 
years (Eph. 2:3). There lived in his memory, we 
may be sure, the recollections of his cruel treatment 
of the innocent and the unresisting. Once he speaks 
of his complicity in the guilt of Stephen's martyrdom 
(Acts 22 : 20), and at the last he calls himself ‘‘ perse- 
cutor, injurious’’ (1 Tim, 1:13). Did he ever get 
those ‘*remembered faces’’ out of his heart ? 


‘** Dear men and women, whom I sought and slew, 
Ah, when we mingle in the heavenly places, 
How will I weep to Stephen and to you! 


‘Oh for the strain that rang to our reviling 
Still, when the bruised limbs sank upon the sod ! 
Oh for the eyes that looked their last in smiling, — 
Last on this world here, but their first on God !"’ 


And Paul's occasions for discontent were not all 
past. He was waging a continual struggle with the 
forces that hindered his attainment of what he had 
seen in Christ, and, as he said, it was a struggle in 
which he was constantly bruised, and in which he 
was unable to win free from his foes, though his soul 
fought upwards unceasingly. 


‘* What was their tale of some one on a summit, 
Looking, I think, upon the endless sea,— 
One with a fate, and sworn to overcome it, 
One who was fettered, and who should be free? 


**Round him a robe, for shaming and for searing, 
Ate with impoisonment and stung with fire, 
He through it all was to his Lord uprearing 
Desperate patience of a brave desire. 


** Ay, and for me there shot from the beginning 
Pulses of passion broken with my breath ; 
O thou poor soul, enwrapped in such a sinning, 
Bound in the shameful body of thy death ! 
** Well let me sin, but not with my consenting ; 
Well let me die, but willing to be whole ; 
Never, O Christ,—so stay me from relenting, — 
Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and soul.’’ 


‘«Saint Paul,’’ as the late Dr. Bruce said, ‘‘ while a 
true saint, was also a man of like passions with our- 
selves ; that he had his desperate struggles with the 
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flesh under very common forms of temptations, — in- 
ferred from the prominent position given to sins of 
impurity in his catalog of the works of the figsh (Gal. 
5 :19),—and that his sanctity was a victory @hieved 
in that fell war by one who was prepared to sacrifice 
an offending member that the whole body might not 
be cast into hell. For the comfort of those who are 
manfully, though, as it appears to themselves, with 
very indifferent success, fighting the same battle, it is 
well to make this plain.”’ 

And Paul often felt his own weakness in his life 
and in his work. He tells the Corinthians of his 
feelings when he visited them: ‘‘I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling.’’ He 
was intensely depressed over his failure to reach the 
Jews. It weighed on him so that he declared it was 
an unceasing pain in his heart. He sometimes felt 
that he had made mistakes, and was filled with regret 
for them. Indeed, it was just the failure of his work 
to prosper as he wished that caused him most sorrow, — 
‘¢when he saw his converts relapsing into sin, giving 
ear to seducing teachers, listening to calumnies against 
himself, disobeying his authority, slighting his affec- 
tion.'’ He was greatly cast down by his own failure 
and the failure of his work to realize his high ideals. 
There were times when his distress was keen and 
overmastering (2 Cor. 7:5). The fact that he knew 
all would come out well, that the general trend of all was 
the continuous triumph of Christ (2 Cor. 2: 14), did 
not blind him to the present disappointments and 
shortcomings of it all, or to the constant griefs that 
made him a true follower of the Man of Sorrows, 
And the pang of his sorrow must have been that the 
best was unattained. 

Now how did Paul bear all this? 
himself to despondency and remorse ? 
over past failure? Did he surrender to discourage- 
ment? None of these things. First of all he gave 
sharp perception to the fact that these mistakes and 
failures were past things. He speaks of some of them 
as in ‘‘my manner of life in time past’’ (Gal. 1 : 13; 
comp. Gal. 1: 23; Eph. 2:3). There is great help 
in clearly recognizing and asserting this. ‘‘ Yes,’’ we 
say, and gain help in saying, ‘‘we have erred and 
fallen.’’ But these things are past, and we are on 
our feet now, and ready to live and do, as though no 
failure marked the past. And even when failure comes 
again, we are to rise up at once and say; ‘‘I failed, 
but I am not failing. All my mistakes are past. No 
man has made mistakes until he has made them. I 
am not I of the past, seamed with fault; I am I of 
the future, perfect and undefiled,’’ 

In the second place, it was a comfort to Paul to 
remember that at least some of his mistakes were 
conscientious. That did not excuse them, but it was 
a comfort to him to believe that he had tried to do 
right (Acts 23:1; 24:16; 2 Tim. 1:3). He pitied 
the man of defiled conscience (Titus 1:15). When 
we have done our best, have truly sought God's help, 
and conscientiously tried to reach the highest, we are 
surely entitled to leave the issue with him, careful 
only that our desire to do right shall not harden into 
the assurance that, merely because we did it, and 
thought we were doing right, therefore it was right. 
‘I verily thought with myself that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus."’ It was 
at least a comfort to Paul to think that he had done 
what he believed was his duty. And if our cause of 
depression is that we have erred in discerning our 
duty, surely we may leave it with God if we tried our 
best, and hope that the next time we may succeed. 
If we do not, we may still resort to the same comfort, 
and live in our future hopes, not our past despairs. 

Moreover, human life is an almost infinitely intri- 
cate thing. We can never discern all its elements 
and issues, Paul knew this. He regretted some 
things which afterwards turned out for good, so that 
he was glad for them (2 Cor. 7 : 8, 9). He gave up 
at last all judging of his own past course, save to 
catch from it a better direction for the future (1 Cor. 
4: 3), and shut his memory to its dismal record of 
shortcoming (Phil. 3 : 12-15). He knew that for the 
sins of the past there was remission in Christ (Rom. 
3 : 25), and what Jesus had forgiven and forgotten it 
was a species of treachery for him to uncover and 
recall. The past, with its failure and success, was in 
God's hand, and as he alone could tell what was fail- 
ure and what success, he alone could defeat the 
evil of the one, and perfect the good of the other. 

Perhaps it was the perception of these things that 
produced the noble reserve which characterizes Paul's 
references to his past. He was not a man to dwell 
with spiritual pride upon his past sins and failings. 
They but taught him his’ weakness, and in his weak- 
ness he would glory, not as weakness, but solely be- 


Did he yield 
Did he brood 
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cause in it the strength of Christ was perfected. In 
th.. his shortcomings were a blessing to him, as ours 
may be to us, if they break down our self-confidence, 
our boastful front of fictitious strength, and throw us 
back upon God. For the chief concern of our life 
must be, not our success or failure in realizing our 
ideals, but the ideals themselves. Not my sense of 
God, nor my success in attaining him, is the essence 
of life, but God himself. 

Unattainment, with Paul, was not synonymous with 
unattainability. ‘‘I have not attained,’’ he says, but 
he adds that his hunger for attainment has not at all 
abated. It is a peril with us that, failing so many 
times, we shall lose the passion for success. But ‘‘ we 
fall to rise,"’ not to rest, and each shortcoming is 
furnished with its sting of shame to make us restless 
till we reach at last perfection at the end. 

Alas for the life whose ideals deliver it from dis- 
content, whose standards preclude failure by making 
failure the principle of life, and abolish remorse by 
leaving no cause for it!+ It is remorse for failure that 
provides the noble life with its intensest pangs, and 
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it brings it also its most exquisite joy. True grief for 
failure, says Paul, works an ennoblement and refine- 
ment of life otherwise denied ; and it is out of the 
pathos and agony of a consciously defective devotion 
that the most sensitive power is born. 


** Also I ask, but ever from the praying 
Shrinks my soul backward, eager and atraid ; 
Point me the sum and shame of my betraying, 
Show me, O Love, thy wounds which I have made! 


** Yes, thou forgivest, but with all forgiving 
Canst not renew mine innocence again ; 
Make thou, O Christ, a dying of my living, 

Purge from the sin,-but never from the pain, 


So shall all speech of now and of to-morrow, 
All he hath shown me or shall show me yet, 

Spring from an infinite and tender sorrow, 
Burst from a burning passion of regret. 


Standing afar, I summon you anigh him ; 
Yea, to the multitudes I call, and say, 

‘ This is my King! I preach and I deny him,— 
Christ ! whom I crucify anew to-day.’ ”’ 





Did Paul Forgive the Coppersmith ? 


Many a Bible reader is more interested in a ques- 
tion as to whether a particular individual there spoken 
of was right or wrong in his course, than in the vital 
question, What is the correct principle for my per- 
sonal guidance in action? A Bible teacher in Mani- 
toba seems to recognize this fact as he asks help in 
answering the question of a member of his class : 

In teaching, a few weeks ago, along the line of ‘forgive 
your enemies, one of the class asked the question, ‘‘ Did Paul 
forgive Alexander the coppersmith ?"' (2 ‘Tim. 4:14.) ‘Though 
Paul is not held up as our example, I should be pleased to 
have your opinion in Notes on Open Letters. 

Paul does not seem to have had any purely per- 
sonal conflict or difference with Alexander. The dif- 
ference seems to have been about religious customs 
or views. But Paul does not hesitate to leave Alex- 
ander with the Lord, instead of holding any ill feeling 
against the one who withstood him. He says, ‘‘ The 
Lord will render to him according to his works.’’ 
And yet further Paul says, as to the deeds of Alex- 
ander and those who were with him, ‘‘ May it not be 
laid to their account.’’ There does not seem to have 
been any lack, so far, in Paul’s spirit, as to those who 
were opposed to him. 

yd 


Do Not Human Limitations Limit? 

How easy it is to differ with another! How diffi- 
cult it is so to state one’s views as not to be misunder- 
stood by many an intelligent reader! Here comes a 
surprised and shocked reader from New York State, 
who thus gives the reason for being disturbed by the 
Editor's views as expressed in these columns : 

I was surprised, and I may say shocked, to read in your 
paper of April 12, Notes on Open Letters, under the heading, 
‘*Can no Murderer be Saved ?"’ these words, ‘‘ God is better 
and more loving than even the words in the Bible declare ; for 
the Bible and its words are human, with human limitations,"’ 
etc. How can you say that the Bible is human, and with 
human limitations, when we are told that ‘‘holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost"’ (2 Pet. 1: 21), 
and ‘‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of God,"’ etc. (2 Tim. 
3:16)? That being the case, have we a right to assume that 
God is more merciful than he has chosen to reveal himself to 
be? As to the point at issue, we are told in 1 John 3: 15,‘' Ye 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him ;"’ that 
is, of course, no impenitent murderer. Your answer to these 
questions will oblige an Orthodox reader. 

Where is the difference between the shocking views 
expressed by the Editor and the proper statements 
made by the ‘‘Orthodox’’ reader? Were not the 
men, however holy, or however inspired to write 
the Scriptures, all of them ‘‘human’’? And is not 
the Holy Spirit, while inspiring human men, limited 
by the limitations of the human agents ? Can God, in 
causing men to use human words, give to those words 
a meaning which expresses more than man is capable 
of comprehending or imagining? Who would say 
that God is not even better and more loving than 
human words can express or define? ‘As to the 
point at issue,"’ the ‘‘ Orthodox’’ reader adds to the 
inspired words in 1 John 3: 15 the statement that she 
seems to think is needed to make the Bible words 
have their true meaning, ‘‘of course, no impenitent 
murderer’’ can be saved. If the inspired words were 
sufficient, it would be shocking for her to count them 





insufficient, and add her own uninspired words. She 
goes farther than the Editor dared to go. It is well, 
sometimes, to know how readers are capable of mis- 
understanding plain words. It helps to make the 
Editor cautious. 
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Was Adam One, or Many? 

A great deal of unnecessary trouble and annoy- 
ance affects many minds over the asserted or sup- 
posed conflict between the teachings of the Bible and 
of science. An interested reader in Wisconsin thus 
asks about this matter : 


In some of our leading papers, lately, have been published 
paragraphs to teach that the records of Adam's creation were 
not to be understood literally as historic, because the accepted 
teachings of many scientists do not agree with such statements. 
One says: ‘‘ We venture to say that there is not a competent 
educated professor of biology or geology in the obscurest 
Presbyterian college in the United States who believes that 
the Adam and Eve of Genesis were historical characters." 
Some months since, this same paper stated that the first three 
chapters of Genesis, the twenty-fourth of Matthew, and others, 
were not to be treated as literal revelations of fact, or so inter- 
preted. Will you please tell us your opinion on the follow- 
ing : Does science disprove the record of Adam's creation 
and fall? Can we explain the perfect redemption of all men 
in Christ if Adam was not the only covenant or federal head of 
the race? How shall we understand Romans § : 11-19? 

Many so-called scientists are no better authorities 
in the sphere on which they pride themselves than 
are many so-called Bible scholars or theologians in 
the sphere where they assume to speak confidently. 
The question as to whether ‘‘Adam’’ and ‘ Eve,’’ as 
spoken of in Genesis, refer to the actual history of 
two individuals, or are told of as the initial head of 
the human race presented in a manner that can be 
understood by all, has long been a point over which 
readers of the Bible have differed. This is quite 
apart from any teachings of modern science. Some 
of the most reverent believers in the Book of Genesis 
as written by a man or by men inspired of God, have 
long read that record as telling of man and of woman 
rather than being intended as a matter-of-fact narration 
of a single couple. They have inferred this from the 
very names ‘‘Adam”’ and ‘‘ Eve,’’ and from the Bible 
record as itstands. Others read the record as the his- 
tory of a particular pair in no sense inclusive. One 
of the puerile absurdities which have been taught by 
Bible readers in connection with this record is the 
often-told story of the picking of an apple by Eve, and 
sharing it with Adam. | Of course, this story has no 
shadow of a basis in the Bible pages. As to the hu- 
man race starting from one pair, one of the most emi- 
nent ethnologists and anthropologists of these later 
days, Professcr Dr. D. G. Brinton, said, not long 
before his death, that all scientific research and teach- 
ings tended to the conviction that mankind descended 
from one pair. Yet he spoke as a scientist, not as 
one attempting to defend the accuracy of the Bible. 
Differences between the teachings of the Bible and of 
science are not so troublesome as the poorly informed 
often fear. As to the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
that is given as prophecy, not as history. Of course, 
it does not assume to be a “‘ literal revelation of fact."’ 
It teaches what we should be ready for, not what hap- 
pened once onatime. Let uS possess our souls in 
patience while theologians and scientists learn more. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. ‘The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the lana to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Approved Teachers as Substitutes 

That school needs a normal class pretty badly 
which allows its untrained teachers to select their own 
substitutes, to teach i1. their absence, without the ap- 
proval of the superintendent. It is humiliating enough 
to have to take untrained teachers at all for such 
sacred work, but it is inexcusable to allow these un- 
trained teachers to select those less competent than 
themselves to teach human souls. A normal class in 
every school is possible, and the establishment of 
such a class would speedily put an end to a hap- 
hazard way of doing things. 


% 


A Hint for Vacation Reading-Matter 


‘«Why,'’ writes Lee McCrae of Indianapolis, 
‘«should piles of good reading-matter accumulate in 
our Sunday-schools during the vacation months? The 
words of the great Teacher, ‘Gather up the fragments, 
that nothing be lost,’ surely apply to brain food as well 
as bread. There should be some one whose special 
duty it is to see that every paper is carried some- 
where. Possibly the Good Literature Committee of 
the Christian Endeavor Society will be glad to un- 
dertake it, and can do the work systematically. To 
find that their papers are thus cared for by the older 
people will enhance their value to the children. 
One of the kindliest acts that came to my notice 
last summer was that of a teacher who saved a paper 
each Sunday for the members of his class who were 
away on their vacations. This courtesy and thought- 
fulness was a pleasant surprise to the girls on their 
return, especially since it happened that they were 
greatly interested in a continued story, and- had ex- 
pected to lose the chapters. That the teacher thought 
of then: each Sunday touched them more than any- 
thing else. It is such little acts as these that bind 
others to us, and widen the circle of our influence."’ 


“ 


How to Construct a Service 

A superintendent in any well-regulated school 
should not ‘* trust to the inspiration of the moment’ 
to arrange an order of service, but he should begin to 
prepare, early in the week, a program fitted for the les- 
son for the coming Sunday. This can be done, and 
is regularly done by Superintendent B. F. Johnson of 
the Broadus Memorial School of Richmond. He 
sees to it that every person to take part is notified in 
time for preparation, whether it be for the opening 
prayer or the reading of a portion of Scripture. In 
this way the exercises are rendered in the best and 
most effective manner. Mr. Johnson is the head of a 
large publishing house, but he finds time to devote to 
such work,:.He writes: ‘*For years in our Bible 
school I have worked by program, and I find that it 
prevents one from getting in a rut. By noting down 
the people who are expected to pray, to make a chalk- 
talk, to sing, we shall in our minds run over the entire 
membership of the schvol, endeavoring to bring new 
faces to the front, and the larger the number of people 
in a school who can take some active part, however 
brief, the greater the interest. I am superintendent 
of a Bible schocl that was organized a few years ago 
in atent. Later we built a frame shanty, which is 
now every Sunday morning packed tothe doors. This 
school has never, since its organization, been opened 
five minutes behind time. We endeavor to make a 
special feature of the worship before the study of the 
lesson, invariably having two or three prayers, and as 
many spiritual songs as we can get in. In our school 
we find that it helps greatly to constantly change the 
reading of the lesson. Sometimes the teachers and 
officers will read one verse, sometimes the male voices, 
sometimes thu female voices, and sometimes the les- 
son is read by classes. Thus we alternate during the 
reading of the lesson. When a superintendent en- 
deavors to prepare a program every Sunday, he will 


find it necessary to do a good deal of careful thinking, 
and to incorporate a good many new and fresh ideas 
in his work that would otherwise not be utilized. We 
try to insist on every member of our school taking 
part in the exercises. Thus we generally get our 
people thoroughly warmed up, aroused, and inter- 
ested, before the time appointed for the study of the 
lesson.’’ A sample program runs this way : 


International Bible Lesson: 
Exod. I1 : 1-10. 


Opening blessing. George F. Donnella. 
Hymn 128. Sentiment : Worship. 
Solo by Miss Blanche Doughty, accompanied by orchestra. 
Prayer, by W. B. Tyler, especially asking God to help us in 
cultivating the grace of perseverance. 
Hymn 146. Sentiment: Courage. 
Read the lesson, male and female voices alternating. 
Hymn 17. Sentiment : God's love. 
Roll call by secretary, each officer and teacher responding 
with a verse bearing on the lesson. 
Hymn 127. Our love for God. 
A word of prayer before commencing class study of lesson. 
9.40. One tap of bell, closing lesson study. 
Distributing library books. 
Gathering statistics. 
10.25. ‘Two taps of bell. Silence. 
Hymn 391. Sentiment: Perseverance. 
Bible questions by superintendent; all answers to be read 
from the Bible. Three minutes. 
Chalk-talk. Three minutes. Chalk artist, W. T. Clark. 
Reading. Extract from The Sunday School Times. 
Notices. 
Hymn 161. Sentiment: Harmony. 
10.40. A closing blessing by Pastor C. P. Stealey. 


. 
What to Do on Promotion Day 


Many schools observe Promotion Day between 
January and the end of June, and many others would 
do so if they knew what to do on that occasion. 
June, when so many public schools promote from one 
grade to another, is a favorite time for this observance. 
A program that will be suggestive to superinten- 
dents who wish to make this an epoch in a pupil's 
life, is that used a few Sundays ago in the First Bap- 
tist School in Little Rock, Arkansas, of which H. P. 
Edmonson is superintendent. The program follows. 


Moses and Pharaoh. 


9.15 A. M. 


Song service . . . School 

Recitation, Psalm 1 . bee nenne. ae 

Prayer . : oe ew w Ae 

Song . (eee Re ee eee aa ee . School 
Exercises by the Primary Department 

Song and exercises . . Kindergarten 


Psalm 23, Beatitudes and Catechism, 

Primary Graduating Class 
Song and Lord's Prayer . a ae . Primary Class 

Exercises by the Intermediate Department 

Ten Commandments and Catechism, Miss Anna Bass’s Class 
Ten Commandments and Catechism, Miss M. Smith's Class 
Books of the Bible and Catechism, Miss Annie Wilson's Class 
Love Chapter and Catechism «. . Miss Beth Wilson's Class 
Love Chapter and Catechism . . Mrs. Davis's Class 
Song. ju bee One ea beeen . School 
Exercises by the Junior Department 
Bible Geography . . Miss Una Morris's Class 
Bible Geography . . Mrs. C. B. Davidson's Class 
Old Testament Chronology , . . Mrs. Longley's Class 
New Testament Chronology . . Mrs. Edmonson’s Class 


Song. . . School 
Presentation of diplomas ; : Superintendent 
— for Sunday -school work for 1902. 
ee ‘ jae % . School 


7 
Giving Them Something to Do 


One way to enlist the interest of a class of active 
boys is to organize the class,‘ giving every member a 
position in the organization, which may be merely 
nominal. A secretary could be appointed for lock- 
ing after the records of the class. Another could 
be made librarian, whose duty should be to receive 
the Sunday-school library books belonging to the 
class, and to distribute the hymn-books and other 
material which is used by the pupils, while a treasurer 
could receive the offering, and a historian could take 
care of the events of interest in the class history. A 
committee on visitation of absent members of the 
class would be a good thing towards drawing in the 
young fellows who are absent every other Sunday ; and 
a lookout committee, including every member of the 
class, could be appointed to look after the children 
moving into the neighborhoods represented in the 
class. These duties would help to use up the extra 
activity of the boys, and would help even an ordinary 


teacher to secure better attention in the lesson-study 
hour. 
bd 


What is Punctuality ? 

What is ‘‘punctuality’’? We ordinarily think 
of it as being in your place on time, but the question 
then comes up, What is ‘‘on time’’? In a Massa- 
chusetts Sunday-school convention, forty years ago, 
a Sunday-school worker said, ‘A good definition of 
punctuality is, ‘being in your place five minutes be- 
fore the time.’ '’ Are you, as a Sunday-school teacher, 
always punctual? If you are in your place ten min- 
utes before the time, you are sure to be there on time ; 
if you are not at least as early as that, you lose an 
opportunity for your best work with the incoming 
members of your class. 


TAS O QUESTION 22 
SY => BOX) 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


& 


I should like to know of a periodical giving information for a 
young people's missionary meeting. 

The Missionary Review of the World gives just the sort 
of information needed for missionary meetings, devoted as 
it is to the entire field of Protestant missions, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., of New York, issue this magazine at $2.50 a 
year. 







% 


Will you tell me whether the Times issue’. a map bearing ct 
the lessons of this year? 

Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings contains five maps, 
showing the period of preparation, the three journeys, and 
the vovage to Rome, in the life of the Apostle Paul, and 
this admirably covers the present lessons in Acts. For the 
present lessons also, as well as for the last half of the year, 
when the lessons are in the Old Testament, George May 
Powell’s map of Palestine will do good service. The Sun- 
day School Times can furnish both of these, the former 
at 20 cents, and the latter at 50 cents. 


b 4 


1. In the American Revision of the Bible is the old King 
— phraseology followed more closely than in the English 

evision ? 2. Is the American Revision to be procured in the 
pulpit Bible? Alone, and in parallel columns with the King 
James ? 

1. No. 2. The publishers of the American Revision, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York City, have as yet issued 
only one size of type and page, measuring about 8% « 6% 
inches, which, however, can be obtained in a variety of bind 
ings, and which is also printed on the thin India paper. 
Other styles and sizes are likely to be published later. No 
parallel edition has as yet appeared. 

%, 

I would like to read carefully and exhaustively all that is 
worth reading upon the subject of ancient Egypt. Kindly 
give me your views upon the subject. 

As to an extensive study of ancient history,—whether of 
Egypt or the Holy Land,—it will be readily seen that, as 
discoveries are constantly being made, new light on the 
subject continually explodes old theories. Therefore books 
on the subject soon get out of date, and the surest way to be 
kept informed on the subject is through Professor Hil- 
precht’s articles ‘* With Pick and Spade in Bible Lands ’’ in 
the columns of The Sunday School Times. Among the 
books to be read for such study. are Hilprecht’s ‘* Recent 
Research in Bible Lands ’’ (Scribner. $2), Petrie’s ‘*‘ Ten 
Years’ Digging in Egypt ’’ (London: Religious Tract So- 
ciety. $1.50), Erman’s ‘Life in Ancient Egypt’’ ( Mac- 
millan. $6), Maspero’s ‘*‘The Dawn of Civilization ’’ 
(Appleton. $7.50). 


I have heard somewhere ot three chemicals which may be 
used to illustrate the guilt of sin and its cleansing by the blood 
of Christ. If 1 remember correctly, the first is a white liquid, 
into which another is poured that makes it black ; then a red 
liquid is put into it, and turns it white again. Can you tell me 
what they are ? 

First dissolve a small quantity of sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras), and to this add one drop of a solution of potassium 
sulphide or sodium sulphide. This will give a black liquid, 
which, however, on long standing, will settle. To get a 
purple red color, make a dilute solution of potassium per- 
manganate, to which add some dilute sulphuric acid. By 
mixing the first solution with the second, both colors will 
be destroyed, and a colorless solution will result. Dilute 
solutions are much better than strong ones, and glass ves- 
sels should be used for the experiment. 
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The Friendships of Paul 


By the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘Friendship,’’ ‘‘ Culture and Restraint’’ 


AUL'S friendships, his relation to those who 
were in the inner circle of his associates, is 
an aspect of his life and character not often 
noticed. It does not lie on the surface either 

ot the record of his deeds or of his letters, but has to 
be gathered little by little from stray remarks and casual 
incidents. That this should be so is to be expected 
from the nature of the materials at our disposal. We 
naturally look chiefly to his letters, since a man of his 
temperament could not write at all without giving evi- 
dences of his depth of feeling for individuals. If we 
were confined to the record of the Acts of the Apostles 
for knowledge of his personality, he should have gath- 
ered something. Here and there we should have had 
a glimpse into his heart through one or another of his 
speeches, such as the affecting address to the elders 
of Ephesus, when he had to tell them of his departure 
to Jerusalem ; but at the best we could not get much 
insight into the deep world of feeling within the man 
merely from the history of all his labors and journeys, 
related largely from the outside as these had to be in 
such a book. In his letters, however, though they 
are not personal in our sense of the word, ever and 
again there is a rift, and we see into his heart. If we 
read with care and sympathy, we gradually piece to- 
gether features that let us see, in some completeness, 
the human character of.the writer, and one of these 
features is the need he shows for human intercourse 
and help. 

This relation towards his intimate friends is some- 
what different from his relations with the churches, 
the groups of converts he made at every step of his 
great missionary journeys, Ina sense, the two sub- 
jects are alike in this, that Paul always gave more to 
others than he ever needed to receive, which is the 
privilege of the strong and gifted. Alike to his inti- 
mate friends and to the great mass of Christian con- 
verts, the apostle was as one who served, who stood as 
master and teacher and adviser and ruler. He was 
so easily first in his magnificent qualities of brain 
and heart and soul that it seems absurd to speak of 
any mutual relations. All his converts were beloved 
friends, towards whom he had the tenderest feelings, 
and his letters abound in instances of courtesy and 
sweet thoughtfulness and tender appeal to affection. 
But, like other men, he had human needs for the 
closer intimacies, the need for an intercourse nearer 
than even that close tie. 

There is for us all a great and useful lesson in this. 
We can puta man like Paul so far from us in our 
contemplation of his virtues that he ceases to really 
influence us except as something to wonder at. We 
can think of him as so unapproachable, and look at 
his goodness as like the sunlight that strikes upon the 
stainless peaks, that his example has for us no real 
inspiration. His untiring energy, his greatness of 
soul, his superiority to the things that tempt other 
men, the loftiness of mind which raised him above 
jealousies and envyings, the unselfishness of life 
which makes us feel poor and mean beside him, all 
the phenomenal qualities that constituted his great- 
ness, tend to isolate him from our level. It is thus 
good for us to note the common grounds of his life 
with ours, —not that the idol has feet of clay, as mean 
natures love to remark, but that he never posed as an 
idol at all, that he was human in his every need. 

He hungered for the help and sympathy of his 
friends, and felt desolate and helpless when he was 
deprived of them. More than once he lets us see 
that he was cast down, and needing to be comforted 
by the coming of a friend like Titus. It was partly 
anxiety about the Corinthians, and also partly this 
human longing, which made him say, ‘‘I had no 
rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my 
brother.’ It would need a separate article for each 
friend to trace the relationship in which Paul stood 
to Timothy, to Titus, to Luke, to Barnabas, and to 
many others. There is this to be noticed first of all 
about all these friendships, that it was not merely a 
relation of master and discip’- It was that in many 
cases, and added a newand wet bond between them. 
But he also seemed to lean ~- *! for sympathy and 
help,—as, for example, Titus, of whom he says, 
‘*God, that comforteth those tha: are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titi Or, again, 
he writes to Timothy with a tone of p\ ading in the 
words, ‘‘ Do thy diligence to come shortly u..to me: for 





Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world, and is departed unto Thessalonica ; Crescens 
to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia. Only Luke is with 
me. Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is 
profitable to me for the ministry.’’ 

He was not afraid to let his comrades know how 
much he leaned on them and prized their faithful- 
ness. He was not afraid to let his friends know how 
much he loved them, and never grudged praise to his 
associates. What a generous, large-hearted friend 
Paul was! He hardly ever mentions one of his fel- 
low-workers without an endearing epithet, such as 
‘«my beloved,’’ or ‘‘ our sister,’’ or ‘‘our laborers in 
the Lord,’’ or, as with Timothy, ‘‘my dearly be- 
loved son.’'’ No wonder he received such devoted 
love, and found men who would willingly have faced 
death for one look of commendation from him. 
Though he was one of the best hated of men, he was 
also one of the best loved. Read the last chapter of 
Romans, with its beautiful salutations, and you re- 
alize how Paul was blessed with friends. There is a 
chapter in every epithet,—a chapter of his heart. If 
we go over in detail all the references scattered through 
Paul's letters which illustrate this aspect of his char- 
acter, we shall be struck with his complete appreciation 
of the good qualities of his friends, the generous grati- 
tude he offered, the noble praise. Paul had a genius 
for statecraft, and genius for church government, and 
genius for theology, but he had also a genius for 
friendship. Think of his gratitude to Luke, ‘‘the 
beloved physician ;’’ his tender care, like a mother's, 
for Timothy's health ; the delicacy of his appeal to 
Philemon, whom he feels he might well have com- 
manded, ‘‘ yet for love’s sake I rather beseech you, 
being such a one as Paul the aged, and now also a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ."’ 

This also has to be said about all Paul's friend- 
ships, that they were conditioned by his work. They 
were not as idle gossips and dilettante companions 
who had some opinions and tastes in common. He, 
for one, had no time and no heart for the comrade- 
ship that meant nothing but a graceful adornment of 
life. His friends were all fellow-workers, all in sym- 
pathy with the great object for which he lived. The 
first requisite for Paul was this sympathy. This 
seemed sometimes to make him a little hard and re- 
lentless, as when he refused to take Mark on the 
second missionary tour because he had turned back 
in the first journey. Paul, with his eager, impetuous 
nature, unable to understand vacillation, and almost 
contemptuous of weakness, would not lean any more 
on such a broken reed. But when the young man 
proved himself true and stanch, he seems to have won 
Paul’s admiration and love. The warm-hearted 
apostle, from his references to Mark afterwards, seems 
almost anxious to make up to Mark for his former 
poor opinion of him. 

It was not exclusiveness which made Paul limit his 
comradeship to those who were like-minded. It was, 
for one thing, essential for the work. If a man had 
no interest in Christ, and in the extension of the 
kingdom of God, he could be no fit friend for Paul. 
This is not due to any tone of hardness in Paul's 
mind, nor narrowness which made him sacrifice any 
one who could not see eye to eye with him ; for, after 
all, it is the one essential condition of all true friend- 
ship. The only permanent relationship among men 
is a spiritual one. It does not mean thinking alike, 
and being alike in temperament and capacity, but it 
must mean some community in the things of the soul. 
If men never plumb the deepest parts of their nature, 
they cannot really know each other. No relation 
founded on physical contiguity or on intellectual 
tastes can, from the very nature of the case, be last- 
ing. If another has no sympathy with us in our 
highest thoughts and noblest aspirations, there may 
be partnership or intercourse more or less pleasant, 
but there cannot be fellowship. If Paul goes on to 
his great service pouring out his noble heart for high 
ends, and Demas loves this present world, what can it 
be but separation? The only permanent relationship 
is one of spiritual community. ‘‘ Be not unequally 
yoked’’ is a solemn word. Unless men love the 
same love, and are in sympathy in the high things of 
the soul, it can only be a form of friendship, denying 
the power of it. If we want to have noble friends, we 
must be willing to be noble. If we want to be bound 
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in ties stronger than the ties of blood, we must meet * 


together in the inner sanctuary,—we must, in the 
largest sense of the word, make our friends in Christ, 
as Paul did. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


xp 
Brothers 


By John Troland 


NE thrust a coin into a pleading hand, 
Rushed on, all heedless of the beggar’s care ; 
Millions of wealth he had at his command, 
And yet no time for blessing or for prayer. 


* So close of kin, as Heaven looked down that day! 
One doomed to want, and one to wealth a slave ; 
And which was poorer it were hard to say, 
The hand receiving or the hand that gave. 
Norwicnu, Conn. 
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Saving America’s Chinese Babies 
By Frederic Poole 





NE of the most interesting 
developments of the Christian 
League Mission work among 
the Chinese in Philadelphia 
has been the formation of a 
kindergarten for the Chinese 
children who meet each week 
at the League’ s Mission house, 
929 Race Street. 

These interesting little tots 
are the children of the Chi- 
nese merchants residing in 
this colony, who have been 
fortunate in being able to bring 
their wives to this country. 

The seclusion that is characteristic of the life of a 
Chinese woman in her native land enshrouds her 
none the less in this land of the free, and uncomplain- 
ingly she accepts the dictum of her husband that she 
remain strictly within her own rooms, hidden from 
the curious gaze of the outside world. 

The one relief of the apparently wearisome mo- 
notony of such a life is to be found in the quaint little 
almond-eyed babies that come to gladden the cheer- 
less life and home, for there is no provision in the 
‘exclusion laws’’ prohibiting such Chinese arrivals. 
And for this small mercy we are truly thankful. 

The increase in the number of these Chinese chil- 
dren raised the question as to their proper training 
and education from a Christian and American point 
of view, and hence the establishment of the Chinese 
kindergarten at the Mission, which has become one 
of its most interesting features. 

After much persuasion, we succeeded in weaning 
these bright little bits of Oriental humanity from their 
mothers for an hour or so, until the afternoons spent at 
the Mission became an anticipated event ; and now it 
is the delight of the mothers to have their children 
ready for the missionary or his wife when they call to 
take them to the ‘‘ Chinese baby school.’’ 

No prettier or more winsome sight can be witnessed 
than to see these plump little Chinese boys and girls, 
ranging in age from two to five years, as they gather, or 
perhaps it would be better to say scramble, around their 
little kindergarten tables, With true Oriental pre- 
cocity they prick their sewing-cards, and sometimes 
their fingers ; and a dozen stitches correctly made is at 
once the signal for a proud exhibition of the same, and 
an. exuberant outburst of Chinese prattle. 

Houses of wooden blocks are carefully built, only 
to be ruthlessly swept to pieces by one particular 
young Chinese maid, aged three, who invariably 
watches, with merrily twinkling eyes, the patient, 
tedious structure erected by the other children until 
the time when she decides that it is big enough, 
when, with one ‘fell swoop,’’ she lays the block- 
house in ruins. Then come their spelling exercises, 
and again, with native assiduity, they persevere in 
their attempts to pronounce English words, pointing 
out the various colors and naming the same, inten- 
sity portrayed in every feature, until some of us have 
almost decided that ‘‘elloo’’ ‘more properly de- 
scribes that color. which is commonly known as 
‘* yellow.’ 

Already they are beginning to lisp such hymns as 
‘« Jesus loves me,'’ and the most delightful thought 
in this work lies in the fact that the first intelligent 
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idéas of these Chinese children are likely to be~Chris- 
tian, and not heathen. 

All too soon, for the older ones, the school comes 
to a close, but a roll and a bump on the floor re- 
minds us that one of the babies has suddenly become 
oblitious to block-houses, picture-cards, or anything 
else ; and after a noisy romp round the schoolroom, 
and a thump on the piano,—a special privilege, — 
and at which may sometimes be seen three of them 
perched on one chair, and operating in such a man- 
ner as to produce a decided Chinese musical effect, 
they are returned to their anxiously waiting mothers, 
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wk» busily question them as to what they have done 
ana . hat they have seen. And so these little folks 
become missionaries ; for, while Chinese etiquet and 
custom prevents the mother from leaving her home, 
who is thus kept in ignorance of the pleasures of 
American Christian life, nothing can stop the merry 
prattle of her little ones: and of these patient, pa- 
thetic, enduring Chinese women it may be said that a 
‘« little child shall lead them,’’—lead them by and 
by, we trust, into a knowledge of Him who died 


-for all. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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of Teacher-Training 


By Preston Fiddis 


** Clearly his own fault, yet I think 
My fault in part, who did not pray, 
But lagged, and would not lead the way. 
I haply proved his missing link. 
God help us both to mend and pray.”’ 
ROSSETTI. 


O MOVEMENT in the great Sunday - school 
field is attracting such attention as the special 
training of Sunday-school teachers and officers. 

As our public-school system has been developed 
largely by the trained teacher, so-the future develop- 
ment and progress of the Sunday-school will be in 
the ratio of the trained workers employed in it. 

County, city, state, and International Sunday-school 
conventions have lifted their voices for trained teach- 
ers tor years, and with the exception of the primary 
teachers who are solving the problem for themselves 
by their unions, institutes, literature, etc., little has 
been accomplished. The situation presses upon the 
best friends of the Sunday-school of the importance 
of qualified teachers for the middle and senior grades 
of the local school, since the proportion of youth 
between twelve and twenty-one, especially of boys, is 
considerably less in the average school to-day than 
ten years ago. That the loss of these scholars is occa- 
sioned mostly by lack of trained teachers there can 
be no contradiction. 

Just how the trained Sunday-school worker is going 
to be made (because made he must be, as few are 
born) has been a very difficult question to solve. 
There are no colleges that have chairs for ‘ Sunday- 
school methods,’’ ‘‘ The art of teaching,’’ ‘‘ Manage- 
ment,’’ etc. Since the work of nearly all Sunday- 
school teachers is voluntary, no compulsion other 
than that of moral pressure can be brought to bear 
upon them to raise their standard of efficiency. 

It is by the local church largely that our present 
condition is to be changed, and Harlem Avenue 
Christian Church of Baltimore is solving the problem 
for their school through a Sunday-school Workers’ 
Institute, organized and conducted by the workers of 
that schoo The plan of this institute is so simple 
that any school could do the work equally as well ; 
still, it is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the 
most modern pedagogical principles, as well as a thor- 
ough study and conception of child nature. 

Our Institute meets in the church parlor every 
Tuesday evening from 8 to 9.30 P.M., and the ses- 
sion is divided into three periods of thirty minutes 
eich. The three departments are lesson study, de- 
partment of method, and department of lectures. 
The department of lesson study gives preparation for 
teaching the lesson of the following Sunday, and is in 
charge of the pastor. The department of method 
teaches how to teach. This is of vast importance, 
for a teacher has accomplished the least part of his 
preparation when he has simply learned the facts of 
the lesson. Out of this department, which is under 
the charge of two teachers of the school, comes new 
inspiration for the indifferent or discouraged, the cor- 
rection of personal oddities and infelicities in manner 
and method, constant growth in spiritual power, and 
such a conception of child nature as will enable the 
teacher to find a sure path to the heart of the scholar. 
The department of lectures is intended to give breadth 
and general preparation to the teacher. One can only 
learn the lesson to the best advantage as he sees it in 
the setting of general history, geography, doctrine, 
and work. The teacher with a near horizon is 


doomed to poor work,—a thing which the teacher. 


with heart in his work dreads as disgrace. This gen- 
eral preparation is as important as the special prepa- 
ration of the lesson. It can be called the teacher's 
culture. To hear lectures on the origin, literature, 
and nature of the Bible; on archeology and ancient 


peoples’ manners, customs, places, and nations men- 
tioned in the Bible; to examine and master the argu- 
ments for Christianity ; to get glimpses of the world’s 
ruling religions, and compar€é ours with them,—these 
are some of the things that this department is made 
to offer Sunday-school workers. 

It will be readily seen that this plan solves the 
question of weekly teachers’ -meetings, with the result 
that officers and teachers are brought together weekly, 
and the program offered is worthy of the teachers, 
and arouses a lasting interest in the Sunday-school. 
It embraces more than a normal Bible class could 
offer, and no worker can find excuse for not having 
sufficient time to attend its sessions, as but one and 
a half hours a week are required ; and any teacher 
who should find himself unwilling to give that much 
time to preparation for the work in the Sunday-school 
ought scriously to consider whether he has heart 
enough in the matter to do work that will be accept- 
able to the Master. 

The question that naturally presents itself to the 
average superintendent in this matter is, ‘‘ Could I 
organize and conduct a similar school for my work- 
ers?'’ The answer is, ‘‘ Betake yourself at once 
‘without tarrying for any;’ have your pastor take 
charge of the lesson study, select for principal of your 
department of method a public-school teacher, if you 
have one in your school or church, as the laws of your 
state require that teachers shall be technically trained 
in the science of education and pedagogy. If you 
cannot get a public-school teacher to he)p you, select 
an earnest young person who has graduated from some 
good school or college, who realizes the importance 
of the work of the Sunday-school, and is willing to 
consecrate time and culture to the advancement of its 
interests. Such a leader will keep in touch with 
educational progress by reading the best literature 
on the subject, and by taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to attend Bible schools, conventions, lec- 
tures, etc. 

For principal of your department of lectures, the 
name of a proper person will present itself. The 
principals of these three departments will constitute 
your faculty. Call a meeting of your faculty, and 
arrange your courses of study, and you are ready for 
work, 

BALTIMORE. 











Johnnie’s Goblin 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


ILES and miles away, in the land of the fair: ¢s, 
there lived the most accommodating boy ever 
known. His name was Johnnie Jump-up, 

and there was a time when he wouldn't willingly do 
anything for anybody. His father often said there 
never had been such a lazy boy in the Jump-up 
family. If his mother wanted him to do an errand, 
she had to punish him before he would move, which 
made it unpleasant for both of them. His school- 
teacher gave him a switching whenever she wanted 
him to stir. 

Fortunately for Johnnie, the fairies in the neigh- 
borhood were fond of him. Though no one knew it, 
they had attended his christening, and anybody who 
knew Johnnie Jump-up when he was a baby was sure 
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to remember him always, and to hope he would be a 
good man when he grew up. 

Many and many a time the fairies had tried to 
make Johnnie a better boy by putting it into his 
heart to mind his mother; yet even they could do 
nothing with him. 

As the days went by, and Johnnie grew worse and 
worse, it happened that a goblin fell into the power 
of the fairies. He was a mischievous, merry-hearted 
fellow, and loved to play tricks on the fairies. He 
used to break their toadstools, tear their spider-webs, 
and empty all the dew out of the buttercups. 

One night, when he was too tired to keep awake 
after his pranks, a fairy managed to touch him with 
her magic wand, and, as every one knows, if a fairy 
can touch a goblin with her wand, he becomes her 
prisoner immediately, and must do as she bids him. 

Not wishing to harm the goblin, the fairies put him 
in a green bower with a rose-leaf carpet, where the 
poor fellow almost died of homesickness.. He wanted 
to go back to his cave and live with the goblin folks, 
but the fairies were afraid to set him free. Finally 
they thought that his love of mischief might be turned 
to account, and he was summoned to appear before 
the Fairy Queen. She told him about Johnnie Jump- 
up, and promised him his liberty if he could teach 
the child to mind. The goblin, forgetting how to 
behave in the presence of a queen, tossed his pointed 
cap high in the air, and turned a somersault. 

‘Your Royal Highness,"’ said he, bowing low, ‘‘! 
give you my word as a goblin that Johnnie Jump-up, 
under my care, shall obey his parents, and be lively 
as a jumping-jack inside of a week, or I will return 
to my prison.’ 

‘You may go,’’ said the Fairy Queen, weil pleased. 

Nobody ever saw a goblin, so, of course, Johnnie 
Jump-up didn’t know when his goblin slid down the 
chimney, and snuggled up beside him on the couch. 

The goblin had been in the house but a few min- 
utes, when Johnnie's mother called him to bring her 
some wood, 

‘‘Oh! I don’t want to,—I’m reading,’’ whined the 
boy. ‘*Why can’t Sammie? I don’t’’— But he 
did, for the goblin caught him by the shoulders, 
kicked him, pushed him, blew in his neck, and sent 
him flying to the woodpile. 

‘Why, Johnnie !'’ said his mother, ‘‘ you don’t 
need to rush like that. Now don't sit down again ; 
I am going to bake cookies, and must have the wood- 
box full.’’ 

‘*Oh, dear !’’ began the boy, ‘‘I don't’’— But 
he did, for the goblin sent him with such force he 
bumped his nose on the woodpile. The goblin laughed, 
and so did Johnnie's mother. 

All day long, whenever any one asked poor John- 
nie Jump-up to do an errand he did it. His mother 
and father couldn’t understand the change in him, 
and his teacher was amazed. He kept the school- 
children in a roar of laughter, —though he, poor child ! 
felt sad enough, and was punished three times in one 
day for minding too suddenly when he had first said 
he wouldn't. 

It wasn't long before Johnnie stopped saying that 
he didn’t want to do things. It was so much pleas- 
anter to get up, and quietly do what was required of 
him, than to go flying through the air as though shot 
from a gun. 

Unless Johnnie started the minute he was spoken 
to, the goblin was sure to help him. 

Saturday afternoon Mrs. Jump-up wanted to give 
Johnnie a bath. She got the water all ready before 
she called him. 

‘*Qh, dear !*’ said Johnnie, ‘1 don't’’— That 
was too much for the goblin, who was quite out of 
patience with a boy who wouldn't learn todo as his 
mother wanted him to. He lifted Johnnie right off 
his feet, and threw him into the bath-tub, clothes and 
all. The boy splashed and struggled in the water 
until his mother pulled him out. 

‘* Why, Johnnie Jump-up !"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
ever makes you act so? You ought to be severely 


punished. Look at your shoes !"’ 
‘*Oh, dear!'’ wailed Johnnie, ‘‘1 couldn't help 
what I did. Unless I mind everybody quick, it 


seems as if something gets behind me and makes me 
mind so fast I can’t hardly breathe."’ 

‘« Then why don't you mind, little boy ?"’ 

‘« 1 am always going to after this,’’ sobbed Johnnie. 
And ever since that ime Johnnie Jump-up has been 
so accommodating the neighbors say he seems full of 
springs. 

The goblin went up the chimney with a roar one 
day, and never troubled Johnnie or the fairies again. 

Some stories are true, and some are not. 

West Bay City, Micu. 
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Lesson II. 


Acts 16 : 6-15. 


June 15. Paul Crosses to Europe 
(Read Acts 16: 1-5.) Memory verses: 9, 10. 





Golden Text: Thou shalt be his witness unto all men.—Acts 22 : 15 


COMMON VERSION 


6 Now when they had gone throughout 
Phryg’i-a and the region of Ga-la’ti-a, and 
were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in Asia, 

7 After they were come to My’si-a, they as- 
sayed to go into Bl-thyn’i-a: but the Spirit 
suffered them not. 

8 And they passing by My’si-a came down 
to Trd’as. * 

9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the 
night ; ‘There stoed a man of Mac-e-dd’ni-a, 
and prayed him; saying, Come over into Mac-e- 
dd‘ni-a, and help us. 

10 And after he had seen the vision, im- 
mediately we endeavoured to go into MAc-e- 
dO‘ ni-a, assuvedly gathering that the Lord had 
called us for to preach the gospel unto them. 

1r Therefore loosing from ‘Trd’4s, we came 
with a straight course to Sim-o-thra’ci-a, and 
the next day to Ne 4p’o-lis ; 

12 And from thence to Phi-lip’pi, which is 


AMERICAN REVISION 


6 And they went through 'the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia, having been forbidden 
of the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia ; 
7 and when they were come over against My- 
sia, they assayed to go into Bithynia ; and the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them not ; 8 and pass- 
ing by Mysia, they came down to Troas. 9 And 
a vision appeared to Paul in the night : There 
was a man of Macedonia standing, beseeching 
him, and saying, Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. 10 And when he had seen the 
vision, straightway we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had called 
us to ? preach the gospel unto them. 

11 Setting sail therefore from Troas, we 
made a Straight course to Samothrace, and the 
day following to Neapolis; 12 and from 
thence to Philippi, which is a city of Macedonia, 
the first of the district, a Roman colony: and 


COMMON VERSION 


the chief city of that part of Mac-e-dd’ni-a, 
and a colony: and we were in that city abid- 
ing certain days. 

13 And on the sabbath we went out of the 
city by a river side, where prayer was wont to 
be made ; and we sat down, and spake unto 
the women which resorted /hither. 

14 4 And a certain woman named Lydia, a 
seller of purple, of the city of Thy-a-ti’ra, 
which worshipped God, heard us: whose heart 
the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul. 

15 And when she was baptized, and her 
household, she besought ws, saying, If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide ¢herve. And she con- 
Strained us. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


we were in this city tarrying certain days. 
13 And on the sabbath day we went forth with- 
out the gate by a river side, * where we sup- 
posed there was a place of prayer ; and we sat 
down, and spake unto the women that were 
come together. 14 And a certain woman 
named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thyatira, one that worshipped God, heard us: 
whose heart the Lord opened to give heed 
unto the things which were spoken by Paul. 
15 And when she was baptized, and her house- 
hold, she besought us, saying, If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide ¢here. And she con- 
Strained us. 


1 Or, Phrygia and the region f Gatatts 3 Gr. Bring the good tidings. See ch. 5. 42. % Many 


authorities read where was wont to be &c. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sone. 









































































Lesson Calendar 


1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted... ..... Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. April 13—Peter, Ainees, and Dorcas . Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius , . ‘ . Acts 10 : 34-48 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church. . . . Acts 11: 1-18 
5. May 4.—The Church at Antioch in Syria . Acts 11 : 19-30 
6. May 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison... .. . Acts 12: 1-19 


. May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries . . . . 
. May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia 
9. June 1.—Paul at Lystra 

10, June 8.—The Cowncil at Jerusalem 
st. June 15.—Paul Crosses to Euro 


Acts 13: 1-12 
. Acts 13 : 43°52 
Acts 14 : 8-22 
Sth Sas woe Acts 15 : 22-33 

. 6.0 aed Acts 16 : 6-15 


12. June 22.—'Temperance Lesson [ee hn eee Rom. 13 : 8-14 
13. June 29.—Review. 
x 
No steps are wasted that lead to new friendships. 


International Home Readings 
MON. —Acts 16 : 6-15. 
TUES.—Acts 16 : 16-24. 
WED.—Acts 16 : 25-34. 

THURS.—Acts 26 : 12-23. 
FRI.—2 Cor. 2 : 12-17. 
Sat.—Ezek. 11 : 14-20. 

SuN.—Phil. 4 : 1-9. 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


% 
Men who are looking for work are the only ones 


who find rest. 
int 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Workers who Won a Continent for Christ 

1. United Workers : 

They went through the region (6). 

We sought to go forth (10). 
Paul chose Silas (Acts 15 : 40). 
Timothy... would Paul have to go (Acts 16 : 1-3). 
Luke, the beloved physician (Col. 4 : 14). 
2. Workers Led by the Spirit : 

Forbidden of the Holy Spirit (6, 7). 
The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (Rom. 8 : 9). 
God sent forth the Spirit . . . into our hearts (Gal. 4 : 6). 
The Spirit said. . .. Go near (Acts 8 : 29). 
The Spirit said, . . . Go with them (Acts 10 
3. Workers Recognizing God's Call : 

A vision appeared to Paul (g. 10). 
Abraham, when he was called, . obeyed (Heb. 11 : 8). 
Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 
How ... preach, except they be sent? (Rom. to: 15.) 

4- Workers Secking New Fields : 

We sought to go... into Macedonia (10) 

From Troas... to Philippi (11, 12) 
not where Christ was 


Paul crosses to Europe. 
Cast into prison. 
‘The jailor converted. 
Obedience to the call. 
Reference to the journey. 
The opened heart. 
Letter to Philippi. 


: 19, 20). 


To preach... 
20, 21). 

To preach... 

Preach... 


. named (Rom, 15: 


unto the parts beyond (2 Cor. ro 
to the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 
sg. Workers Seeking Individuals : 
Sat down, and spake unto the women (13). 
A woman of Samaria, . . . Jesus saith (John 4 : 7, 10). 
Philip ran to him, . . . and said (Acts 8 : 30, 31). 
Hundred sheep, . . . lost one, . . . go after that (Luke 15 : 3-7). 
6. Workers Winning Souls: 
Lydia... was baptized, and her household (14, 15). 
He that reapeth . . . gathereth fruit (John 4 : 35, 36). 
Abideth in me, . . . beareth much fruit (John rs : 5). 
Let your light shine before men ( Matt. 5 : 16). 


15, 16). 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul’s proposal to re- 
visit the cities where they had preached on the 
previous journey; the contention with Barnabas 

about taking John Mark with them (probably the 
temporary defection of Barnabas, mentioned in Gal. 
2: 13, had much to do with this contention); the sepa- 
ration; Paul, attended by Silas, went through Syria 
and Cilicia, then to Derbe and Lystra, where Timo- 
thy, after circumcision, became one of the party. 
The decisions of the conference at Jerusalem were 
made known to the churches. 

Piaces.—First Phrygia and Galatia (see on v. 6); 
thence in a north-westerly direction to Troas, they 
being forbidden to turn southward into the province 
of Asia, or northward into Bithynia. Troas was-near 
the site of ancient Troy, and was at this time a free 
city. Samothrace was an island west of north from 
Troas, about halfway to Macedonia. Neapolis was 
an important. maritime city, then belonging to the 
province of Thrace. Philippi, ten miles west of Ne- 
apolis, was an important city, a Roman colony (see 
on v. 12), and near it had been fought one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world’s history. 

Time.—In A.D. 51, according to the chronology 
here accepted. Ramsay makes it a year earlier. 


b 


Verse 6.—And they went through: So the best 
authorities.—7he region of Phrygia an.’ Ga/atia: 
Literally, ‘*the Phrygian for, Phrygia] and Ga.atian 
region.” In the later manuscripts the article is re- 
peated before ‘‘Galatian,” thus distinguishing two 
districts. The older manuscripts omit the second 
article, but it is uncertain whether the first one be- 
longs only to ‘‘ Phrygia” (as a proper name), or ap- 
plies to the entire phrase, ‘‘ Phrygian” being the 
sense. On the latter view one ‘‘ region” may be re- 
ferred to, thus favoring somewhat Ramsay's South- 
Galatian theory. But the presence of ‘‘and” is against 
this (see later on Acts 18: 23), hence the American 
Revisers give in the margin, .‘‘ Phrygia and the region 
of Galatia,” to distinguish the two districts.— Having 
been forbidden: By direct revelation.—/n Asia: The 


Roman province, then including Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria (see maps). 

Verse 7.—Over against Mysia: Not “to,” but on 
the borders of.—Aithynia: On the north, along the 
Black Sea.—The Spirit of Jesus: So all the most 
ancient authorities, but unfortunately altered in later 
manuscripts.—Suffered them not: Probably a very 
direct and obvious interposition. 

Verse 8.—Passing by: Passing along, without 
preaching.—Came down to Troas: ‘‘ Down” to the 
seacoast, probably from a higher region. This jour- 
ney was longer than that from Syria to Phrygia. 

Verse 9.—A vision : Not necessarily a dream, but 
some visible appearance.—S/anding, beseeching : 
The construction of the Greek is preserved by the 


Revisers, ‘‘beseeching” being more exact than 
Bh om sll 
erse 10.—S/raightway: As usual.— We sought* 


Beginning of the first ‘‘we” section. That 
first joined the party at Troas is not certain. 

Verse 11.—Setting sail therefore: The technical 
term for going up to the open sea is here used.— 
Made a straight course: Also technical; probably 
they sailed before the (south) wind.—Samothrace : 
The island would shelter them at night.—7khe day 
Jollowing : Not the usual term for ‘‘the morrow.”— 
Neapolis ; Literally, ‘new city,” the seaport of Phi- 
lippi. 

Verse 12.—A city of Macedonia, the first of the 
district, a Roman colony: This is the correct ren- 
dering. But Amphipolis was the capital of the dis- 
trict. Philippi may have had the title ‘‘ first,” as one 
of honor; or it may be thus termed because it was the 
first colony in importance, or the first city (or colony) 
in the district which Paul reached. The ‘‘colony” 
had a government like that of Rome, and often spe- 
cial privileges.— Z7arrying certain days: The tense 
shows that during this ‘‘tarrying” the subsequent 
incidents occurred. 

Verse 13.—Sabbath day: Literally, ‘‘the day of 
the sabbath."— Without the gate: So the best au- 
thorities.— Where we supposed there was a place of 
prayer: The last phrase is simply “ prayer,” but in 
the technical sense of ‘‘ prayer-place,” where Jews 
gathered in cities without a synagogue. The mar- 
ginal reading, though not so strongly attested, is 
preferred by many: ‘t Where was wont to be a place 
of prayer.”"— Women that were come together: At 
that time. There is no suggestion, in this clause, of 
habitual ‘ resorting.” 

Verse 14.—One that worshipped God: This defines 
Lydia as a proselyte, not a Jewess by birth. She 
came from the borders of Lydia. 

Verse 15.—Her household: Children or servants, 
probably both.—Constrained us : Luke seems to have 
remained at Philippi for seven years (comp. Acts 
20 : 4-6). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* 
Sympathy is the key to the cipher of suffering. 


ae 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


uke 


‘Ts course was laid sfraight west, with great 


cities and countries to right and left, into which 
Paul assayed to go, but ‘‘the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not.”” So they came down to Troas by 
the sea, and could go no farther. And that very 









MAY 31, 1902 


night a vision made all clear that they were to go to 
Macedonia in Europe. 

Immediately they sought to go, and a favoring 
wind enabled them to make by a ‘straight course” 
in two days a voyage that often took five. 

The main point of this lesson is working together 
with God. od gave the guidance, but Paul did the 
walking. The wide, diffused teachin of the Bible is 
here brought to a point. ‘‘ Nil sine Numine” is the 
motto of Colorado. It is the essence of nature and of 
the Bible. No man walks, breathes, or executes the 
grandest work of human history without God’s co- 
operation. Blessed is the man who is so true that he 
can be trusted with God's highest powers. Jesus was 
the greatest asserter of man’s dependence on God. 
‘Apart from me ye can do nothing.” And it does 
not apply to the spiritual realm alone, by any means. 
The branch is not more dependent on the vine. So 
in verse 14 here was Lydia, ‘‘ whose heart the Lord 
opened,” not roughly and arbitrarily, but as the sun 
opens the bud into a flower. 


al 
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There was no synagogue in Philipp: to which Paul 
could go as usual, so he went out to the river side, 
where he suy posed there was a place of prayer, 
ready to do agsrecsive Christian work anywhere 
and to anybody. The Jews had lately been expelled 
from Roman cities and colonies, hence a woman, 
was the first Christian convert in Europe. She was 
a self-supporting, self-respecting business woman 
(v. 14). 

She exercised Christian hospitality to the itinerants, 
and had a church in her house. 

How much larger was God's leading to all Europe, 
and thence to America, than Paul’s wish to go to a 
few little cities! 

How shall we recognize providential leadings ? 

University Park, CoLo. 


“% 
They who are living epistles have a sufficient 
letter of introduction into any society. 


al 


Asia Barred, Europe Opened 


By Alexander 


AUL intended his second tour to be merely a 
return visit to the churches planted during his 
first, but he was being led by a way that he 

knew not. Having accomplished his immediate pur- 
pose, what was he to do next? The natural course 
would have been further evangelization in the other 
provinces of Roman Asia; and, no doubt, he began 
some such work, but then came a strange experience. 
The Spirit, which had hitherto impelled him to speak, 
now bade him be dumb. How the astounding prohibi- 
tion was conveyed, or how certified to be from the 
Spirit of Utterance, is not told us; but our attention 
is fixed on the fact, the Pentecost seemed reversed. 
Was it true that Christ had died for allmen? Then 
why was his gospel not to be spoken in Asia? 

A sense of perplexity must have weighed on the 
ardent apostle as he passed, thus muzzled, from the 
churches of the southeast northwards, and every- 
where felt the check on his impulse. Hampered by 
it, he came to the eastern border of Mysia, in the 
extreme northwest of Roman Asia, and thence tried 
to go into Bithynia, which was the most northerly of 
all. Again came the check, the authoritative nature 
of which, as well as its unlikeness to what might 
have been anticipated, is marked by its being ascribed 
to ‘‘ the Spirit of Jesus,” the same loons who had bid- 
den him go to the Gentiles. Cut off from further 
advance, and feeling, as it were, his Lord’s hand block- 
ing his path, the only thing to do was to strike 
westward and get to the sea, where perhaps this 
strange embargo might be taken off. ysia had to 
be passed through to do that, but it was traversed in 
silence, and was ‘‘ passed by,” in the sense that the 
gospel was not preached in it. It%# hard for eager 
souls to be hedged off from work on which they have 
set their hearts, but Jesus sometimes ‘‘ suffers them 
not,” and their wisdom is to submit at once. If he 
forbids Paul Asia, it is because he has Europe wait- 
ing for him. Obstacles are as much divine directions 
as facilities are. It is not always wise courage, but 
often sheer blindness and self-will, that makes us 
fight against them. 

& 


No doubt, when Paul saw the waters of the blue 
4Egean, his heart took flight across them. As Peter 
at Joppa, looking out on the Mediterranean from the 
house-top, so Paul at Troas would have large visions 
of carrying the gospel to ‘the isles of the sea.” No 
doubt, the nightly vision was linked to his daily 
thoughts. Perhaps it was an answer to a question 
distinctly present to him as he lay down to sleep. 
He may have closed his eyes, saying to himself, 
‘Has God meant to bring me here, that I may carry 
the message over the sea?” and God opened his 
Spirit's eyes to the vision that said ‘‘ Yes, he has.” 

We do not discuss Ramsay’s interesting suggestion 
that the man of Macedonia whom Paul saw was no 
other than Luke himself. It may be so, but the 
point to observe is rather that the vision is like that 
to Cornelius and the trance in which Peter saw the 
great sheet let down, in that it marks a great step in 
the expansion of the gospel, a step which would 
scarcely have been taken without such divine impell- 
ing. Luke would have us note that the new enter- 
prise was not entered on by Paui of his own will, but 
in obedience to God's call. How the meaning of the 
strange silence and hamperings would flash on him 
when he heard the cry, ‘‘ Come over, and help us”! 
Then this was what they had all been for. If we 
accept God's preventing providences, we shall, in 
due time, be met by his call to better service than we 
had to abandon. His ‘‘thou shalt not” is ever a 
prelude to a grander ‘‘ thou shalt.” 

‘‘ He had seen... we sought to go;” thus Luke 
glides into the narrative, telling nothing as to how 


McLaren, D.D. 


he came to meet Paul, where he had come from, 
whether he was already a Christian, or any of the 
personal questions which have caused so much in- 
genious conjecture, and thereby teaching that they 
are comparatively unimportant, and that his theme 
is ‘‘all that Jesus” went on ‘‘to do and teach,” not 
what men, through him, did and taught. He does 
note that the interpretation of the vision was arrived 
at by the combined consideration of the little band. 
The voyage is described step by step, because it was 
a fateful passage, and Philippi is particularized as 
an important city, perhaps because, as Ramsay sug- 
gests, Luke was a native of it, or closely connected 
with it, and proud of its rank, or because its position 
as a provincial capital reflected dignity on the work 
done there. 
& 


There is something very impressive in the quiet 
way in which the gospel stole, as it were, into Europe, 
at that humble place of prayer by the rushing river 
on that Sabbath morning. A travel-stained Jew 
talks to a handful of women,—that is all.. How con- 
temptuously incredulous the Philippian magnates 
would have been if they had been told that the chief 
claim of their city to be remembered would be that 
insignificant stranger and his work! ‘‘ The grass 
withereth, and the flower falleth: but the word of 
the Lord endureth forever.” 

It is, no doubt, true that Luke may not have thought 
of the voyage as ‘‘a passage between from continent 
to continent,” and that '‘ Macedonia and Asia were 
merely two provinces of the Roman Empire,” but the 
narrative, with its careful statements of the hin- 
drances that guided to Troas, of the vision that sent 
Paul over the sea, and of the steps of the vo age, as 
well as the detailed narrative of events in Philippi, 
indicate that Luke recognized the incident as epoch- 
making. What else made it so than its being Paul's 
first preaching in Europe? So regarded, it is a most 
striking illustration of the apparent insignificance 
and real importance of Christian work. Nor is that 
scene by the river side less instructive as teaching 
the simple but all-powerful weapons with which the 
world 1s to be conquered. Paul had now come face 
to face with the whole might of imperial Rome, and 
was on the soil on which culture, philosophy, art, and 
warlike force, had been intrenched for centuries. 
What had he to oppose to these? ‘We spake unto 
the women that resorted thither.” ‘And with that 
word he shook the world.” Let us keep to our true 
weeps, the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 


& 


Again, the fact that a few women, chief among 
them one engaged in trade, Lydia of Thyatira, were 
Paul's hearers, is not only a piece of local color wit- 
nessing to Luke’s knowledge of the freer position of 
the Western woman, and supporting in an interest- 
ing way the appreciative references in the Epistle to 
the Philippians to ‘* those women which labored with 
me in the gospel,” but also anticipates the experience 
of later ages, in which the more finely strung end, 
in some aspects, higher feminine nature has been 
more responsive to the voice of the great Lover of 
Souls than the masculine has been. That is not to 
the discredit of Christianity, but is rather a trophy 
for it, because women are quicker than men to dis- 
cern ‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report,” and know better that ‘' love is lord of all.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The appeal of a person is more powerful than the 
promise of power or place. 
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‘H 
HILIPPI, at the time of its introduction to us in 
the sacred narrative, was certainly a, if not the, 
most important city of Macedonia, It had been 
repaired and adorned by the father of Alexander the 
Great, Philip, by whose name it was thenceforward 


he 


called. The latter made it a frontier town, as a de- 
fense against the Thracians, and encouraged the 
a working of neighboring gold-mines. Phi- 
ippi is noted in history as being the scene of several 
battles in the civil wars of the Romans, and especially 
for the decisive victory of Antony over Brutus and 
Cassius, neither of whom would survive the oppro- 
brium of defeat. 

‘*A Roman Co.ony,.”—Philippi is said to have been 
raised to the dignity of a Roman colony in conse- 
quence of the great battle referred to, which decided 
the fate of the Roman republic 42 B,C. All Roman 
colonies—and there were many throughout the em- 
pire—were miniature Romes, governed by their own 
magistrates, and merely paying a ground-tax to the 
province in which they were situated (‘‘unless it 
were assimilated to Italy by special exemption "’). 
Their citizens had all the rights and privileges of 
Roman subjects; they issued their own coins, which 
bore the proud title in the superscription, ‘‘ Colonia.” 
I have one or two of these interesting relics in my 
possession. Roman colonies do not by any means 
correspond to our notions of colonies. ‘They were 
definite settlements, composed originally of Italians, 
thoroughly organized, and intended as military safe- 
guards to protect provincial frontiers, and to serve as 
bulwarks to the empire. They often served as con- 
venient rewards to veterans who had distinguished 
themselves in the wars, and honorable posts were 
found in them for freedmen or Italians whom, for 
political reasons, it was desirable to alienate from the 


capital. 
**On THE SABBATH DAY WE WENT FORTH WITHOUT 
THE GarE.”—Apparently there were very few Jews 


in Philippi, which was a military rather than a com- 
mercial center, and they had not even a synagogue; 
but the more pious of them were wont to resort to one 
of the proseucha, or places of prayer. These were 
temporary structures, sometimes mere enclosures in 
groves or near streams outside cities and towns, for 
the sake of privacy, near places where the building of 
synagogues was sometimes forbidden by the mayis- 
trates. 

‘*THE WOMEN THAT WERE COME TOGETHER.”— 
The simple natural picture of women resorting to 
the banks of a certain stream on the sabbath for 
greyer reminds me of the way the sabbath is kept here. 

fen and women who presumably have been to the 
kuddas (mass) early in the morning spend the re- 
mainder of the day in idleness, visiting, or going out 
into the country to the vineyards, fountains, or moun- 
tains, to shim-e/-howa (smell the air), as they call it. 
The men, forming themselves into groups, go off 
alone, leaving the women to follow. Husbands and 
wives do not walk together, and so, if the apostles 
came upon a group of women alone, it is only in ac- 
cordance with custom nowadays. No thought of 
worship is, however, associated with the Sunday out- 
ings of the people here, but Lydia and her compan- 
ions were of a different type; they were no perfunctory 
worshipers, and, since they were deprived of syna- 
gogue worship, they sought communion with God in 
the temple of nature, ‘' by the river side.” 


Scuweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
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They are not fit for inspiration who cannot sub- 
mit to direction, 
<0 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


AVING been forbidden of the Holy Spirit to 
speak the word in Asic (vy. 6). -Here are three 
apparently miraculous revelations of the will of 

God to the men who were hazarding their lives in 
his service. The Holy Spirit forbade them ; the 
spirit of Jesus suffered them not; a vision of the 
night appeared imploring their aid. Let some one 
who is wise enough comment on the nature of these 
revelations, I choose to comment on the fact. The 
fact is this,—that any time and anywhere the soul 
that is sensitive and open to the divine influences 
will somehow receive the revelation of the divine 
will, It may not come by visions of the night, it 
may not come by audible voices, but it will come. 
The instructions are sometimes loud and clear,— 
sometimes soft, low, and subtle; but they are never 
wholly lacking in the life of any one who waits and 
looks and listens. 

Come over into» Macedonia, and help us (v. 9). 
This thing needs to be remembered,—that the loud- 
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est calls for aid are often from those who are uncon- 
scious of their needs. If Christian people waited 
until heathen countries sent deputations to ask for 
the preaching of the gospel, ey would wait a long 
while. Itis the utter insensibility of people to the 
supreme necessities of life that most profoundly moves 
the sensitive heart. Take the case of Helen Keller. 
She did not cry for aid. She did not call to passers- 
by, ‘‘ Comé ‘over and help me.” She was sunk in a 
srofound oblivion of all need. She was pitifully and 
Lonslouddy unconscious of her lacks. It was those 
deaf ears, those lusterless eyes, those speechless lips, 
that vacant throne of reason, that appealed to the 


sensitive hearts of the friends around her. The 
Sandwich Islanders did not cry for help. They did 
not know they needed it; they did not want it. But 


this very thing was the loudest possible call, the most 
touching possible plea, to the loving followers of 
jesus Christ. People are not asking for spiritual 
1elp to-day. This piteous Macedonian cry is not 
vocal in our age. But there is an inarticulate, tragic 
wail of an unknown hunger, an incomprehensible 
yearning in the souls of those who are going down to 
the grave without God, and without hope in the 
world. And it touches all true Christians to pain and 
pity and effort. 

Straightway we sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia (v. 10). The very essence of the Christian 
spirit lies locked in that one word “ straightway.” 
To the true follower of Jesus the call for spiritual 
aid is imperative. His response is instantaneous. 
‘‘Straightway " he goes. My neighbor has a little 
French poodle. . The tiny creature waits at the head 
of the staircase for a half-hour before the time of his 
master’s return. ‘The very instant he hears his foot- 
steps or, his voice, he Met A to meet’ him, tumbling 
over himself with joy. Over on Roekdale Avenue 
there is an engine-house. It makes no difference 
whether the weather is hot or cold, whether the hour 
is midday or midnight, the instant an alarm sounds 
every man springs to his post. In your brain there 
are a thousand servants, sometimes playing, some- 
times working, sometimes sleeping,—reason, imagi- 
nation, memory, conscience, and a host of others, 
But straightway, when you call them, they spring to 
their tasks. Suppose you should get your hand ina 
fire, and Mr. Pain would telephone to the brain to 
pull him out. ‘Pull me out! Pult-me out!” But 
the brain is tired, and the nerves are lazy. ‘Let 
him get himself out,” they say. I hold it to be an 
axiom of the religious life that we ought to spring to 
the help of others by as swift an impulse as we avoid 
a danger to ourselves. 

Whose heart the Lord opened (v. 14). 
ful to see God open a human heart. There is no 
other power that can de it. See the rain dpen a bud, 
the frost open a bur, a locksmith open a safe. Out- 
side pressure has to be brought to bear on closed 
hearts, and so God comes with the frost of sorrow, 
the dew of a new joy, or he winds his way through 
the intricacies of the wards of the lock by an argu- 
ment, or an epigram, or a pang of conscience. One 
after another yields as he stands there knocking. 
His providence and grace are mighty hammers. 
They sometimes shatter the hardest hearts, and some- 
times melt them. 

Come into my house, and abide there (x. 15). Here 
was the beautiful, swift response of which we have 
been talking. How quickly the woman's heart re- 
sponded to sympathy and aid! She wanted to help 

in her turn. It was a sudden impulse, a quic 
up-rush of gratitude. Such hospitality excites our 
admiration, and, I must say, our wonder ; for hospi- 
tality is not the virtue of the modern world. Flat 
life and the tenement house have almost extinguished 
it. ‘The masses of people no longer entertain angels 
unawares, for they do not. entertain men. The 
»vrophet’s chamber hes been turned into a bath-room. 

Vhen we were children, we were glad to sleep on 
the floor to give a stranger a bed. Now we are more 
likely to send our relatives to a hotel. It is an in- 
estimable and irreparable loss. 


Cincinnati, O. 


It’s wonder- 
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You cannot measure the worth o 


a congregation 
by tts size. 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O-DAY our lesson deals with the 
Europe by an army. Call out the following by 
questions. Where did this small army start 

from? Who was it that called for their aid? Who 
were in thatarmy ? Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke. 
What was their main design? To conquer Europe 
for Christ. How many spears and swords did they 
have among them? None. Yet they meant to win 
a continent for their Master! To what city in Europe 
did they first come? What did they do on the sab- 
bath day? Among others, who heard them preach ? 
What was the business of this woman? From whence 
did she come? Now put on the board the word 


invasion of 
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Lydia. What does the lesson say that the Lord did 
to Lydia’s heart? He opened it. Put on the board 
the words Ope’ Heart. What resulted from her 
having an open neart? She ‘‘attended” to the 
word spoken. Alas, how many people hear, and yet 





LYDIA— OPEN 
HEART, MOUTH 
HOUSE 











do not attend to, the word! Probably in this school, 
this day, there are some of this kind. Now, what do 
we next find in the case of Lydia? We find her 
mouth open. How do we know this? Because she 
invited the army of four to be her guests. Put down 
the word Mouth. Did they accept her invitation ? 
Yes. So we find that she had an open— What? 
House. Yes. This showed that she had truly ac- 
cepted the word that had been spoken, and was what 
Mr. Moody used to call ‘‘O, & O.;” that is, out and 
out on the Lord’s side. Now close with the question, 
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‘‘How far has the word opened your own heart, 
mouth, or house?” for in the answer to this lies the 
proof of the genuineness of your discipleship. 
New York City. 
ae 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.'’) 


** Through midnight gloom from Psalm 67 : 1-7. 


Macedon."’ (87: 1-3. 134: 1-4.) 
** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."" Psalm 119 : 17-24. 
‘** From Greenland’s icy mountains."" (172: 13-18. 243: 1-6.) 
** Jesus shall reign where'er the sun."" Psalm 27 : 4-8. 
‘** Father of all, from land and sea."’ (37: 3-5. 55: 1-4.) 
** The Son of God goes forth to war.’’ Psalm 40 : 1-4. : 
** Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim."* (54: 1-3. 84: 1-3.) 


**Go, labor on! spend and be 


Psalm 22 : 27-31. 
spent!" 


(27: 17-19. 42: 1-3.) 
b 4 


The divine hand may shut many doors, but it 
always opens one. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 
I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Paul Crosses to Europe. 


Ill, Result Sought : 
Desire to be a helpful missionary of cheer. 


IV. Starting-Points : 

{Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. ‘The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. Mother helping her child. 

2. Rain or sunshine helping the grass to 
grow. 

3. Thumb helping the fingers. 


Vv. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Do boys and girls ever need help? I know a boy 
who fell and hurt his arm, and for a good many days 
he could not dress himself, so he had to come to his 
mother to get her to help him.. I knew a boy who 
wanted to get 1 into a wagon, but he was only a 
little fellow, and he had to say, ‘‘ Father, help me,” 
and father lifted him into the wagon. 


2. Lesson Srory. 

Our lesson to-day is about a man who learned to 
love to help people. Do you remember who it was 
that stood by holding the clothes of those who stoned 
Stephen? What was his name? At first Saul was 
an enemy of every one who loved Jesus. .He hated 
the missionaries of cheer, and tried to stop their tell- 
ing people about Jesus. So great was his hatred 
that he searched. everywhere for these friends of 
Jesus, and, when he found one of them, he put him in 
prison. Others, like Stephen, he had put to death. 

One time he was going on a journey from Jerusa- 
lem to Damascus. Can. you tell me what happened 
on the road? After this, Saul became a missionary 
of cheer himself. Now, instead of searching out 
— friends to harm them, he sought to help them. 

nstead of being an enemy, he joined the band him- 
self, and went about teaching others about Jesus, 
and taking gladness and cheer wherever he went. 

How did he help the poor at the time of the famine ? 
Do you rememover the time that he went to a city 
called Lystra ? Whom did he help while he was there ? 
I could tell you a great many other ways in which 
Paul helped the poor and the sick and the lame. He 
was always helping others. One night he had a 
dream or vision. In it he saw a man from a foreign 
country where none of the missionaries had ever 
been, and this man said to him, ‘‘ Come over into our 
country, and help us.” When he awoke, Peter knew 
that God had sent the vision. He was always look- 
ing for opportunities of being helpful, so, as soon as 
he could, he started to help them. I want to tell you 
another story. 

Jim was going to school, and Jack Frost was out, 
capering about in the best of spirits. He tried to 
creep under Jim’s hat, but he could not, for it fitted 
snugly. So he next thought that he would get at 

im’s fingers; but no, he could not do that either, for 
Jim's mittens were thick and warm. When Jim had 
nearly reached the school, he met a little girl who 
was very, very cold. Her little hands were nearly 
frozen, and she was crying too. _— felt very sorry 
for her, for he had a kind heart. e thought that he 
would not like to see his little sister as cold as that, 
so he said to the little girl very kindly, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you wear your mittens?" She looked up, and an- 
swered, ‘‘'Cos I haven't any.” And then she told 


him that her father had been sick, and that even now 
he could only earn enough money to buy food for 
the family, as there were so many. brothers and 
sisters. 

Jost at this moment the fairy ‘ I'll-help-you ” 
whispered, ‘‘ Give her your mittens, you are such a 
great, strong boy, and she is such a little girl.” 
came Jim’s mittens, and, almost before the little girl 
knew what he was doing, he had put them on Ter 
hands. All that morning in school things seemed so 
pleasant and easy, and once or twice Jim thought of 
the little girl, and wondered if her hands were warm. 

When he went home, his mother said,.‘* Why, Jim, 
where are your mittens? Why don’t you wear 
them?” And then he told her ail about the little 
girl. When he had finished, his mother kissed him, 
and called him noble, and said, ‘‘ Jim, I believe the 
fairy little ‘ I’ll-help-you,’ lives in your heart.” 

ell, upon still another day, Jim was going home 
from school (did I tell you. before that he lived on a 
hill? Well, he did), and there, just a little way in 
front of him, was an old grandmother carrying a 
heavy bundle. At first Jim thought, *‘ Oh, well! it’s 
such a hot day, I think I won't carry it for her.” 
Then the fairy whispered, ‘‘ How would you like to 
see your mother carrying a heavy load when she is 
an old woman?” And at once Jim ran ahead, and 
said to the old grandmother, ‘‘If you will carry my 
book and slate, I'll carry your bundle.” The old 
woman — gladly did so, and when she reached her 
gate, she thanked Jim, and told him that he was a 
good, kind boy, just as his father had been. Now 
there was nothing in the world that Jim wanted 
quite so much as to be like his father. 

Jim was nearly home when he saw an old man 
a ow coal in. Jim walked past the pile of coal, 
but had only gone a few steps when little ‘ I’ll-help- 
you ” said quickly to him, ‘t Did you notice how that 
poor old man’s back was bent ?” Fogo turned around, 
and, going up to the old man, said, ‘‘ I should like to 
help you with your work.” The old man was very 
glad to have him do so, and together they very soon 
had all the coal carried in. Then, after a good, 
hearty ‘‘Thank you” from the old man, Jim ran 
home. His face and hands were nearly as black as 
the coal itself, but that would all wash off! And his 
mother said: 


Off 


** Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is noble, good, and true.’’ 
Kindergarten Review, 
4. Tue Trutu Empuasizep. 
Which is better,—to harm people, or to help them ? 
Wouldn't it be fine if every girl in this class was a 
helpful missionary of cheer? I am going to be one. 


VI. Summary of Lesson Steps 








The Truth We should be 
Emphasized. helpful mis- 
sionaries of 
cheer. 
Transition. 


Questions on the Lesson 
Story which lead up to 
The Lemes the Truth Emphasized. 
Story. ; 1. Paul crosses to Europe. 

2. Story, ‘I'll help you.” 


| A mother helping her child. 
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Story. 
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Men who despise day-dreams often receive divine 
visions. 
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Have you seen the new prise offer whith | the cities of Asia where Paul was for- planation of these strange checks upon 


The Sunday School Times ts making for the 
best article on International Sunday-school 
work ? Send a two-cent stamp for full par- 
ticulars. 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


T HAS been said, by an educator, 
that of several thousand boys who 
responded to questions about their 

preferences among Bible characters 
only one was interested in Paul. That 
shows a strange misapprehension, on the 
part of teachers, of the most inspiring 
person, after Jesus Christ, in New Tes- 
tament history. Make your pupils ap- 
preciate him if you would have them 
gain the highest spiritual results from 
studying the Acts. 
sionate devotion to his Master, his in- 
conquerable energy, his unalterable love 
for those converted under his ministry, 
his forensic power, his inspiring leader- 
ship, his sublime patience in all kinds 
of trial, and his magnificent organizing 
ability, and, if you study the record till 
you find these qualities, and how to por- 
tray them, you will not fail as a teacher. 
During the first decade the Christian 
church was confined mainly to Pales- 
tine; during the second it extended 
through Asia Minor; when it entered 
on the third decade, in which it spread 
through Europe, Paul was already the 
acknowledged leader. You teach to-day 


the beginning of the European cam | 


paign. Point out: 

1. The Guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Paul sought that guidance, and sub- 
mitted to it without reserve. The Holy 
Spirit set him apart to preach to Gen- 
tiles (Acts 13: 2-4). He now sought to 
preach in the province of Asia, but was 
forbidden by his guide. Then, with 
Silas and Timothy, he turned toward 
Bithynia, but again his way was blocked, 


Point out these placesonthe map. Trace | 
his journey through Mysia to Troas. 
Show how successfully, in after years, | 


he preached the gospel in these prov- 
inces, till they were filled with churches. 


At Troas Luke appears to have joined | 


the party (v. 10), He probably was not 
a Jew (Col. 4: 10, 11, 14). Perhaps he 
was a Greek. He may have been the 
man of Paul’s vision (v. 9). The call 
was distinct, and was promptly an- 
swered. Paul sought simply to follow 
the call of duty, probably with slight 
conception of the significance of the step 
he was taking. But Alexander’s con- 
quest of the world was of small moment 
compared with the triumph of Chais- 
tianity throughout Europe, which began 
on the day that Paul and his company 
set sail from Troas for Philippi. 

2. The First Place Chosen for Work 
(vs. 11, 12). Paul trusted God as im- 
plicitly as though divine guidance would 
make it impossible for him to make mis- 
takes. He planned his work for God as 
though everything depended on his own 
judgment. He went to the chief city 
of the district, a colony planted by and 
having relations with Rome, the world’s 
capital, where he meant to preach Christ. 
Make your pupils admire the genius of 
this great missionary in planting 
churches at strategic points. 

3. The First Steps in Beginning the 
Work. 


thing in common, and began with sub- 
jects in which he and his hearers had a 
common interest. As a Jew he sought 
-— They were not popular in Phi- 
ippi (v. 20), and not many were there, 
but when there were not enough in a 
place to maintain a synagogue they 
usually had a froseucha, or place of 
prayer. Paul looked for one of these, 
and found one beyond the city wall, on 


the bank of the little river Gangas. | 


Waiting patiently till the sabbath, he 
met a small company of women there, 
and began talking to them o1 Jesus (v. 
13). It was an insignificant beginning, 
but to those obeying the guidance of 
the hioly Spirit no work is small. 

4. The First Convert. One of the 
women, a Jewish proselyte, became 
deeply interested in Paul’s words, which 
convinced her that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. She came from Thyatira, one of 


Show them his pas- | 





Paul always, in a new place, | 
sought those with whom he had some- | 


| bidden to preach at that time. 
| she helped to found the famous church 
afterwards planted there (Rev. 2 : 18-29). 


were baptized, she persuaded Paul and 
his company to become her guests. Bap- 
tism is not often mentioned in the Acts, 
but when it is mentioned its significance 
is plain. 
ganized (Acts 2 : 38), when the first Gen- 
tile family was received into the church, 
| (10. 47, 48), and when the first church 
| was founded in Europe (16 « 15, 33), bap- 

tism is mentioned to show that this sac- 
|rament belongs with the organization 
| and building up of churches. 





Suggestive Questions 


1. The Gospel Carried into Europe. 
Why did the missionaries go to Europe 


when Syria and Asia Minor were not | 


yet Christianized ? How were they pre- 
vented from preaching in Asia Minor ? 
Where, afterwards, did Paul preach 
there? How was he moved to go to 
Europe ? 
from above as Paul had? 
2. The First Steps in the Campaign. 
What advantages were there in choosing 
| Philippi as the place to begin? How 
did Paul find a place to preach? What 
was the ignanpdabe result of his first 
preaching? What have been the results 
to Europe, to the United States, and tc 
| the world? How can we werk confi- 
dently to bring the whole world to obe- 
| dience to Jesus Christ ? 


Boston, 
b 
| The cry of need is the call of God. 
| 
ed 


| The Senior Bible Class 
| By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
| Through Asia into Europe 


|I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 
15: 36to 16. 40). 


| 
| 
| 
| [For each member of the Bible class.] 


After their successful defense of the 
rights of the Greek converts to Chris- 
tianity, Paul and Barnabas, with Judas, 
Silas, and others, spent some time at 
Antioch, engaged in active evangeliza- 
tion. The envoys from | pie meceon were 
finally dismissed with all courtesy, but 
Silas determined to remain at Antioch. 
Before long Paul felt the missionary im- 
pulse again, and proposed to Barnabas 


to set forth. Over the question of taking | 


Mark with them they parted company. 


Perhaps Paul felt that they were quite 
| amy difficulty in the suggestion of Ram- 
| say that the ‘‘man of Macedonia” was 
| Luke himself ? 


as likely on this journey as before to en- 
counter unknown opportunities or perils 
with which they must deal, and that John 
Mark was too much inclined to follow a 
stipulated program to be a reliable mis- 
sionary. Barnabas insisted—with his 
customary kindliness and large-hearted- 
ness—on taking Mark, and so these two 
great leaders parted. Barnabas appears 
no more in this history, although tradi- 
tion credits him with constant activity 
as an evangelist. According to Ram- 
say, he is not mentioned again because 
his work no longer contributed to ‘* work 


| church,” 
Paul and Silas started overland for 


been already evangelized, visiting the 
churches along the route. The most 
noteworthy incident of a work of a con- 
siderable period was the choice of Timo- 
thy by Paul to be his attendant. He 
was a young disciple of great promise, 
of devout ancestry on the mother’s side, 
set apart solemnly for his work (1 Tim. 
4: 14; 2 Tim. 1: 6). With ‘‘large con- 
siderateness for Jewish sensibilities, 
wherever these did not jeopardize evan- 
gelistic principle,” Paul induced him to 
consent to conform to the law of all those 
| of Jewish birth. ‘Thus he gained an effi- 


cient and faithful associate, on whom he | 


came to rely. 
| Having passed slowly through Phry- 


Perhaps | 


As soon as Lydia and her household | 


Can we have such guidance | 





| thy. 


| tive. 
the experience at Philippi ? 


the south Galatian cities which had | 


their free progress. Paul saw a vision 
of-a Macedonian beckoning and plead- 
ing. Ramsay makes out a strong cir- 
cumstantial proof for identifying Luke 
with this Macedonian , at all events, it 
is at Troas that the ‘‘ travel document” 
begins which assumes his presence. 


| The rest of the chapter vividly tells the 
When the first church was or- | 


story of the experience of the party at 
Philippi—the beginnings of the church, 
the slave girl dispossessed of her sooth- 





saying powers, the charges made by her | 


owners against Paul and Silas, their 
scourging, imprisonment, and deliver- 
ance ; the apology made by the magis- 


| trates, the leisurely departure of the 
| band, a bitter experience borne with | 
| joyful fortitude. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaf- 
let, containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent fora 
two-cent stamp by the publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 

Ramsay, ‘St. Paul the Traveller,” 
(175-226), is at his best in the notes 
which refer to this-journey, to Paul's 
call to Macedonia, and the experience 
at Philippi. 


structive. All authorities agree regard- 
ing the actual facts of the lesson, and 
explain them alike. They widely differ 
regarding Galatia and the date of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, references to 
which may be ignored at present. Noble 
has a chapter on the conversion of the 
jailer in ‘‘ Typical New Testament Con- 
versions” (87-99). Stifler’s (155 ff.), and 
Maurice’s (255-268) remarks about the 
ventriloquist and the jailer are worth 
comparing. 


III. QuEsTIons FoR StupDY AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Pauls Separation from Barnabas. 
(1.) Could this sharp difference of opin- 
ion well be avoided under the circum- 
stances? Was it disastrous? (2.) Does 
the non-mention of Barnabas or Mark 
in the rest of the book imply disapproval 
of their course ? 

2. The Choice of Silas and of Timo- 
(3.) What were the qualities that 
made each of these men a helpful asso- 
ciate for Paul? (4.) Was Paul consistent 
in circumcising Timothy, when he re- 
fused to defend it as a condition of sal- 
vation (15: 1)? 

3. The Route to Troas. (5.) What 
indicates the divine leading of the apos- 
tolic band to this ee? 


4. The Vision at Troas. (6.) Is there 


At Philippi. (7.) What is implied 


| 

5 
| by the fact that Philippi was a Roman 
(8.) Account for the fact | 


‘‘colony” ? 
that a woman like Lydia could be so 


| prominent and useful in the little con- 
| gregation. 


(9.) Study the instances of 
the power of Christianity in this narra- 
(10.) What were the net results of 
Did it pay ? 


| IV. Some LEapinc THOUGHTS. 
| out the idea of the organized and unified | 


Those who yield to the guidance of 


| God may not be exempt from misfor- 


tune, but are sure of achievement. 

‘*Straightway we sought to go forth” 
is the only possible motto for the one 
who sees a Macedonian vision of any 
kind. 

Paui could vigorously defend his rights 
or those of his converts, but he was 
wholly ready to adjust himself to the 
reasonable claims of others. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

% 


Heavenly hindrances are often the 
best earthly helps. 


‘se 


Ls your Sunday-school supplied with ma- 


not, try one of the responsive reading exercises 





Bartlet’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age” | , mer 
notes are less detailed, but equally in- | and if so, do not lose sight of the fact that 


| tween Chicago, 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Anadvertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
dosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 


| For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 


upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 


| addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- | 


For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance. of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 298. 


Will you attend the. convention of the 


International Sunday-School Association, in 
Denver, Colo., June 26 to July 2, 1902? 


the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul R’y 
runs, without exception, the finest train be- 
Ill., Omaha, Neb., 
making direct connections with all lines west 
of Omaha, giving passengers the choice of 
several routes between Omaha and Denver. 
Electric-lighted trains throughout ; sleeping- 
cars, dining-cars, buffet-library-smoking car 
and coaches; everything first class. For 
further information apply to any coupon 
ticket agent in the United States or Canada, 
or F, A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


and 


Purity Books 


The way to purity is through know ledge. 


. ae The Self & 
: Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Oook, 
Rev. 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. FP. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Pranoes E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Bminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 









SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D.pD. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 22,)s, take yk ee 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$7. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., 1332 ®¢, Eee, Tes 
“HELPS”? THAT HELP 
Bible students to find at once what they are looking 
for, are alphabetically arranged in 


NELSOW’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are illustrated from recent photo- 

aphs and contain the Concise 
Bible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible At!as 





| terial for Temperance Sunday, June 22? Tf | k “In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 


nowledge in so small a space.”’—CAristian Observer. 


Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 


gian Galatia, they seemed forbidden to | prepared by the expert Yankee questioner, | and sizes of type. For sale by all booksellers or send 


turn westward into the Roman province 


of Bithynia. So they passed through 


Mysia to Troas, and there came the ex- | 


| John B. Smith. 
of Asia or to enter the northern province | Three, are ready. 


Exercises One, Two, and 


if you haven't already had it. 
dred, from the Times office. 


Begin with Number One | 
$7 a hun- | 


for catalogue to 


Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
loma and degree. Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, May 31, 1 


Entered 2: the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 











Subscription Rates 


“" The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


The pauper is not sent to any subscriber beyond | 


the time pane for. nnless by special request. 
Enough pies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to evamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application 
TH SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
















Who Defined 


if some old 
fashioned 
soap-maker 
had written it. Used 
indish-water! Yes,and when 
it is PEARLINE, used in 
everything where soap can be 
used. PEARLINE is modern, 
up-to-date soap; a better 
soap; it has revolutionized 
thesoap trade. 666 


Ask Your Friend 




















A Trip to 
Colorado at 
Small Cost 


During June, July and August we are 
going to sell Colorado round trip 
tourist tickets at less than half fare. 
$25 from Chicago, fa! from St. Louis 
and from the east through tickets will 
be sold on about the same basis. 

Send for a copy of our Colorado 
handbook which tells all about the 

rices for board at the different hotels, 

arding houses and ranches; gives 
the names and addresses of proprie- 
tors, information about the hunting and 


fishing, guides, livery,etc. No charge, 
and with the book I will send a circular 
telling about the ticket rates and train 
service. 


Address P. S. E UST 1s “Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Ry., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
un 











Teaching an? _,, 
Teachers = tuna 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-iour thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constent, Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work o the teacher, It is 
written out of a wice experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If Ivory Soap is used for 
the family wash it will 
take only about two- 
thirds as much-—the 
starched clothes will be 
whiter, the flannels softer 
and you will find there is 


a difference in the wear. 
Never use common soaps 
for any work you have to 
do yourself if you value 
the appearance of your 


hands. 

















Temperance Exercises 


ae a 


e 


lg facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in exercises of responsive readings for use with the 
quarterly temperance lesson, or at any time in any Sunday-school, 
There has been a real need for condensed, trustworthy, and convin- 
cing statements of fact on this vital subject, for use in Sunday- 
schools, in form and material and price especially adapted for use by 


the school as a whole, or by separate classes. 


Number Three is now 


ready. New editions of Numbers One and Two have been prepared, 
and are just as appropriate now as when first published. These ex- 
ercises have been carefully prepared by the author of the well-known 
Supplemental Question Course, Mr. John B. Smith. 

Thousands of, schools will welcome special supplemental ser- 
vices such as these, and orders should be placed promptly. A 
specinen copy will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent 


stamp. 


e & 


Price, $1.00 per hundred. 


rd 


1031 Walnut Street 


The Sunday School Times Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Por sale ty booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 














dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthts paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 














THE 
EXPERIENCES 
OF PA 


A Series of delightful Sketches just Is- 
sued by the Lackawanna Railroad. These 
sketches are contained in a handsomely 
Iliustrated book called “* Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,”’ which describes some of 
the most attractive summer places in the 








Send 6 Cents in postage stamps te T. W. 
LEE, General Passenger Agent, New York 
City, and a copy will be malied you. e 














Beautiful 
Denver 


Denver, Colorado, where the 
convention of the National Sun- 
day-School Association will be 
held June 26-30, this year, is 
one of the most beautiful cities 
on the continent. 

You will, however, if you come 
out to Colorado, wish to see 
something of the scenic features 
of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The Colorado & Southern 
Railway has arranged for a 
number of attractive trips from 
Denver into the mountains at 
most satisfactory rates, and 
would be pleased to send you 
descriptive matter. Address 

T. BE. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 


VOL. 44, NO. 22 





Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


Old Fort Schuyler. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: The Griffith & 
Rowland Press. $1.25. 

Soldiers and their campaigns have 
been a great boon to boys’ story writers, 
and Mr. Tomlinson has contributed his 
|share to this sort of literature, to the 
|evident delight of thousands of young 
people. In the present instance, the 
author has told the story of Fort Schuy- 
ler through the means of David and 
Jonathan Hardin, two boys enlisted in 
the Revolutionary Army. Scouting ex- 
peditions furnish many adventures with 
Indians and Red-Coats. Interwoven 
historical incidents make the book an 
instructive one, and the moral tone is all 
right, though religion is not mentioned. 


In Defense of the Flag. By [I lbridge S. 
Brooks. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Brooks is the projector of the 

Young Defender Series, of which the 

resent volume is the third one issued. 

he series is ‘‘designed to interest 

American boys and girls in the courage 
and bravery of Young Americans 
abroad.” There is as much ‘go”’ in 
this story as Stecker’s thrilling pictures 
would indicate. The Spanish War fur- 
nishes the material, and the hero is the 
son of the American consul in Spain. 


With Preble at Tripoli. By James Otis. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

‘‘Old Ironsides”’ and the Tripolitan 
war come in for their share of renewed 

ublic attention in this story, founded on 

istoric war incidents, The boyish fears 
in private, and the acts of bravery in 
public, of Richard Cutbush and Seth 
Gordon, while some may think them 
| rather overdrawn, are well described by 
this popular author. Authentic history 
seems te have been closely followed. 
The purpose of the story is te make the 
reader more patriotic. There is here no 
distinctively religious teaching, but right 
principles are made prominent. In the 
main the narrative is of lively interest, 
though the writer apologizes for quite a 
number of pages of yA detail. William F. 
Stecher’s pictures are a welcome addition 
to the book. 


The Story of King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Table Round. By Dr. Edward Brooks. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: ‘The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.25. 

The Superintendent of Schools in 
Philadelphia has done a good work in put- 
ting in popular form for boys and girls 
the ever-fresh story of King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table. The 
style is charming, and the tales are so 
presented as to influence the young to 
noble aspirations in courtesy and cour- 
age. 
|For the Honor of the School. By Ralph 

Henry Barbour. Illustrated. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Here is a book for the boy whose head 
is filled with football and other outdoor 
| sports. It is dedicated ‘‘to that school, 
| wherever it may be, whose athletics are 
| purest.”” The doings of Wayne Gor- 
don and his chums at Hillton Academy 
on the Hudson are recited with vim. 
Technical terms abound to such an ex- 
tent that many girls will find it difficult 
to follow much of the conversation. The 
whole tendency of the story, however, is 
to show the importance of manliness in 
sports. In these athletic days it would 
seem that a book of this sort ought to 
| have a place. 

L’hasa at Last. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. $1.25. 

Mr. Oxley is never commonplace, al- 
ways instructive and entertaining, and 
| he has here given young people an ex- 
| citing narrative descriptive of a perilous 
| journey to L’hasa, the sacred city of 
Tibet. Colonel Stannard and his son are 
the heroes of this hazardous trip, and a 
| pleasing story is made for them. A 




















good idea is given of the natural con- 
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dition of the country, the mode of travel, 
and of the dangers from storms and wild 
animals. Mr. Oxley’s book attests the 
truth that wild Western fiction is not 
half as interesting or row I as a 
wholesome recital of adventure founded 
on fact. 








[Work oul Workers 


Convention Calendar, 1902 


Montana, at Helena . May 29-31 
Wisconsin, at Portage . June 2-4 
Ohio, at Findlay . June 3-5 
Iowa, at Sioux City. . . . June 10-12 
New York, at Saratoga Springs . . June 10-12 
Indiana, at Terre Haute . une 17-19 
Nebraska, at Central City . June 17-19 


International, at Denver . . June 26 to July 1 
Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . . August 19-21 
Missouri, at Springfield . . August 26-28 
Idaho, at Boise City . . October 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 2, 3 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket . 
Vermont, at Morrisville . October 15 
Maine, at Oldtown . . October 21- -23 
District of Columbia, at | Washing- 
me ss as ‘ . . » « October 27-29 


British North America 


Saskatchewan, at Prince Albert . 
Assiniaboia, at Regina . 
Alberta, at Calgary . 

New Brunswick, at St. John. 
Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . 


a: 


What Denver Offers to 
Primary Workers 
By Israel P. Black 


Secretary Primary Department International 
unday-School Convention 





. Ocobter 14, 15 


. June 5, 6 


. October 14-16 
. October 28-30 


TAKE pleasure in calling the atten- 

tion of Sunday-school teachers of 

the younger grades of children to 
the following rare opportunity which is 
afforded by the Western School of Meth- 
ods for Primary and Junior Teachers of 
the Sunday-school, to be held at Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 24-26, 1902, in Cen- 
tral Christian Church, corner Lincoln 
and Sixteenth Avenue. Never in the 


history of Sunday-school work has such | 


a large number of skilled instructors 
been gathered in one place. The atten- 
dance promises to be very large, and 
the instruction of the highest order. 
Further information and a complete 
program may be obtained by sending a 


two-cent stamp to the writer, 913 Crozitr 


Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


This school will open Tuesday morn- | 


ing, June 24, at nine o’clock. Seven 
sessions will be held, presided over by 
the president, Mrs. W. J. Semelroth. 


Sectional Work 
_ Section (teachers of pupils 9-12). 
n charge of different workers. In- | 
structor, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 


Primary Section (teachers of pupils | 


6-9).—In charge of different workers. 
Instructors, Mrs. M. F. Bryner, 
H. M. Hamill, Mrs. M. T. Lamoreaux, 


Miss Annie S. Harlow, Mrs. Alonzo Pei- 
Mrs. | 


tit, Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, 
C. H. Woodworth, Miss Lucy G. Stock, 
Miss Mabel T. Gray, and others. 


Beginners’ Section (teachers of pupils 


3-6).—In charge of different workers. 
Instructors, Miss Finie Murfree Burton, 


Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Miss Nannie Lee 
and 


Frayser, Mrs. Hattie E. Foster, 
Miss E. D. Paxton. 


Courses of Study 


A Course of Grade Work will be out- 
, and 
afterwards taught in each section. In 
the main Auditorium for the general ses- 
sions (all grades) a course in Lesson Con- | 
struction will be given by Mrs. J. Wood- 
with Story-Telling by 
Miss 
The course in Black- 
board Work will be conducted by Miss 
Music will be in 


lined for each of the three grades 


bridge Barnes, 
Miss Nannie Lee Frayser 
Mabel T. Gray. 


and 


Florence H. Darnell. 
charge of Miss Josephine L. Baldwin. 


Lectures 
Child Study, by Miss Finie Murfree | 
Burton. Training Course, Mrs. Mary 


Barnes Mitchell. 





', October 14-16 | 


. June 2, 3 | 


June 12, 13 | 


Mrs. | 


An illustrated lecture 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


on the 23d Psalm, by Madam L. M. Von 
F, Montford, a native of Jerusalem. 


Organized Work 

trimary Union work will be empha- 
sized and illustrated by a Union session. 
State Superintendents and their work, 
County and District supervision, Pri- 
mary Caton problems, and the Training 
Course, will all be arranged for. 

This section will be in charge of Mr. 
Israel P. Black, together with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee present. 

Special conferences will be arranged 
as occasion requires, in order that the 
needs of all may be met. 

Tuition 

This is absolutely free. The workers 
give their services and bear their own 
expenses as a contribution to the work. 


Board 
During the sessions of the school, stu- 
dents can find accommodations, with or 
without board, at hotels near by the 
church, or at the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association rooms, at rates varying 
from $1 per day and upwards for room, 
| Mrs. L. G. Thompson, 2523 Stout Street, 
chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, will secure board for students. 





| Denver Primary Union 
| ‘This Union is doing all possible to 
provide for the comfort of the students 
of this school, as well as for those who 
will attend the convention. They will 
| give a real Western welcome. Every 
room in the Central Christian Church is 
placed at the disposal of the students, 
;and the Union will provide ‘rest 
rooms” and many conveniences. 
Lunches will be served at the church 
at moderate prices. 


Who May Attend ? 

All interested in the work. While 
especially planned to meet the needs of 
the teachers of the three lower grades, 
the work will be helpful to all teachers, 
or those having the oversight of Sun- 
day-school work. It is not a delegated 
body, and no credentials are necessary. 


College Complexions 
Can be Ruined by Coffee 


Nothing so surely mars a woman's complex- 
ion as coffee-drinking. A young college girl of 
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Proclamation. a. 
To The BISCUIT BUYERS Of — 2 
AMERICA. 


EREAS the Best Products of 
the Bakers have Heretofore 
lost their Goodness between you 
| and the Bakery through contact 
.., with air laden with Dust and Mo: .. 


ihe “BE IT KNOWN sia have a- 


«aves the Wavar and Crispness 
of Biscuit, and have marked it 
with the Sign of the IN-ER- SEAL | 
which is found on the end of ea- 

ch Package in red and white. 
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PECIAL TOURS, 
Sunday - School 


account International 
Convention, Denver, 


Colorado, June Twenty-one to Twenty-eight 








Hyattsville, Md., says, ‘‘I never drank coffee 
up to the time I went to college, and as long 
as you are not going to publish my name will 
admit that I was proud of my pink and white 
| complexion, but for some reason I began drink- 


ing coffee at school, and when vacation came 


| I looked like a wreck. Was extremely ner- 
vous, and my face hollow and sallow. 
‘* All my. friends said college life 


too much for me. 


had been 
After questioning me about 
my diet, mother gave me a cup of strong, rich 


| objected to the habit, but the secret came out 
| in a few weeks when everybody began to com- 
ment on my improved looks and spirits. She 
said she had been steadily giving me Postum 
Food Coffee, and I did not know it. 
** My color came back, much to my delight, 
| and I was fully restored to health. I will re- 
turn to college without the slightest fear of los- 
ing ground, for I know exactly where the trou- 
ble lies. 
| ** Mother says the first time she had Postum 
made no one would drink it, for it was pale and 
watery, but the next day she did not trust to the 
cook, but examined the directions and made it 
herself. She found the cook had just let it 
come to the boiling point and then served it, 
and it was tasteless ; 


but the beverage made ac- 
cording to directions, by proper boiling, is de- 
licious, and has a remarkable ‘ 


taste for more.’ 
| One cup is seldom enough for father now. 

‘*Il have a young lady friend who suffered 
several years from neuralgia and headache, ob- 
taining only temporary relief from medicines. 
Her sister finally persuaded her to leave off cof- 
fee and use Postum. She is now very pro- 
nounced in her views as to coffee. Says it was 

| the one thing responsible for her condition, for 

she is now well, and the headaches and neural- 

gia are things of the past. Please do not pub- 

lish my name.’’ Name can be given by Postum 
o., Battle Creek, Mich. 





coffee at breakfast, although formerly she had 


has selected the Chicago & 


Chicago, Illinois, at 11.30 P.M., 


their two daily trains each way, 


via this route. 


COLORADO, 





with ‘unexcelled service, 
selected by Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 
Committee, as the official route, and many excursions will be run 
Many attractive side trips have been arranged for, 
among them trips to ‘‘ PIKE'S PEAK,” 


HE Secretary of the Primary Department of the above association 


Northwestern and Union Pacific 


Lines as the official route to Denver, and will conduct a special ex- 
cursion which will leave the Chicago & Northwestern station in 
June 22, and those desiring infor- 
mation or sleeping-car reservations will kindly confer with Mr. I. P. 
Black, Room 913 Crozer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| The Chicago & Northwestern and Union Pacific Lines with 


have been 
Chairman of the Transportation 


‘* AROUND THE CIRCLE"’ IN 


‘¢« THE GREAT SALT LAKE,"’ and ‘* YELLOWSTONE PARK.”’ 
For further information confer with W. B. 
T. A., C. & N. W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


KNISKERN, G. P. & 

































On Jellies 


gonsrem: and pickles, pons 
hin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
Full directions in each package, 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL Co. 

































































































eentints “ 
| Individual Work 
| for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Experiences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


ig latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 

has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo. 186 pages. 
Published by 


The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 20th Street, New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


75 cents 















































































THE BUTCHER 
7 ali > 








This ts the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tocis are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain .ight guarantees that every 
thing at out the kitchen will be clean 
aS @ Ne * penny. 

















AMERICAN FIRE 


fasurance Company 


Company's Bui’ 
308 and S10 Walnut street, Philadelphia 





€ASH CAPITAL.... ... ..$500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance ‘and all. 


asia endibiaaabmabebbeeeanesse 1,724,173-26 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............136,713.57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. See. 
WM. BK. KELLY, Gend. Mer 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
israc! Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
qomberten S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E.. Gillingham, idward Lowber Welsh, 
Are hibald R. artemis 





Talks Out 
Doctor Talks About Food 


that doctors themselves 
drift into bad habits of food and drink, although 
they know better, but doctors are human, you 
know, like the rest of us, but when they get into 
trouble they generally know better how to get 
out of it, and the ‘‘ food route '’ is a common 
one among them. 

Dr. H. Barber of Laurel, Ind., concluded 
that coffee and badly selected food was the 
cause of his stomach trouble and his loss of 
weight from 184 pounds to 153 pounds, with 


It is often the case 


nerves impaired and general nervous break- 
down 

He did not give up coffee at once, but began 
the “Within a 
month I could see a wonderful change had 
due to the use of the new food. I 
decided to give up coffee and use Postum in its 
place. 


use of Grape-Nuts, and says: 


taken place, 


a breakfast made up of Grape-Nuts, a little 
graham bread, My 
weight has increased to 174 pounds, my stom- 
and my mind is 
Wishing you every 


and Postum Food Coffee. 


ach tro:ble has entirely gone, 
clear and vigorous as ever 
success, | beg to assure you of my warm ap- 


preciation of Grape-Nuts and Postum.”’ 


Bvery genuine Elgin has the word“ Elgin” 
engraved on the works. 


have the name and works; 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 
backed up by good 
works 


Elgin 





Watches 


and the faith of nearly 


10,000,000 users as the world’s standard timekeeper. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land, Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 


watch works, 


Illustrated booklet mailed free, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Ill. 











So regularly for a time I have been on | 


Why do you 
in your own 
are used? 





rmit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
Rome? Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 
Send for our free book—it tells all about it. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y, 


A trial outfit sent free 








B. & B. 


5,000 

yards 1 

dotted —f yard 
swiss 2 
muslins r 


—Cottons both good and pretty at so low 
cost as will be considered a privilege. 

White, Colored and Black grounds—fig- 
ures, stripes and polka dots—large variety of 
styles—styles and color harmonies all right. 

For nice inexpensive Summer gowns this 
is the chance to give prompt attention—spec- 
ify what colorings are preferred when you 
write for samples. 


Finest Imported Dimities, 20c. and 25§c. 
—beautiful summery printings—and a sup- 
erior assortment of the choicest to select from. 

Best American Dimities, 6%{c., 7%c., 1oc., 
12%c., 1§c.—Cottons with surprising merit 
for little money. 


It’s wonderful how this Dry Goods mail- 
order business thrives on lower prices. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Bicycles Below Cost 


5,000 Bicycles, overstock. For 30 
da me - we will sacrifice at less than 
a. - 
“leoyfeon NeW 1902 Models 
“ Bellise,” complete, $8.75 
“ ” me pee 
Cossack, digh Grade, $9 75 
“ Siberian,” a beauty, $10.75 
“ Neudorf,” road racer, $11.75 
no finer bicycle at any price. 
Choice of M. & W. or Record 
ires, and best equipment on all our 
bic ycles. Strongest guarantee. 
fe SHIP ON APPROVAL, (. 
O. D., toany one pos he 
osit and allow 10 DAYS’ FREE 
IAL before purchase is binding. 
2nd-hand wheels, $3 to $8. 
Do soi a bicycle until you have oan 
for our free catalogues with large photographic en- 
gravi me s and full descriptions 


AD CYCLE C . Dept. 70 R, BR, Cotena 





























IF YOU WRITE ADS. 


(and prefer to continue writing your 
own ads.) we will gladl ae ou in- 
valuable information FREE a us 
your line of business. 


Harper Syndicate, Columbus, O. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John |. Blair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Year. 

Co-educational. Prepares for any American college. 
New buildings. Campus 45 acres. Liberal endow- 
ment justifies moderate rates. For catalogue address 
= ad Saas M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


Ladies 


canvassing. Genteel employment. 


AMERICAN TEA CO. 














with a little spare time 
can easily earn from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per > : 
their own homes. 
Address Dept. a 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Can You Knit 
or Crochet? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 
CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. (established 
over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


ION BRAND 
«e YARNS’’|= 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of Delineator, 
Harper’s Bazar, and McCall’s Magazine. 


“ 


Trade Mark 


One Prize, $200.00 ; Two Prizes, $50.00 
“e 150.00 Four 25.00 
mm “ ive ie 15.00 

100.00 > Ten 10.00 

on ” 75.00 § Fauate ° o 5.00 
All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 
set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 


LARS OF CONTEST. 
get a large award. 


Vou risk nothing, and may 


MARK POSTAL: ‘‘ CONTEST,’ DEPARTMENT 21 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. 
- 408 & 410 Broadway, New York 








Ghe delicious Dentifrice, makes the 's 
mm care of the teeth easy as child’ s play. 
bat is all business in its results 
25 Cents at all Druggists. 
For free sample vial, address 


mE. W. HOYT & CO. . Lowx it, Mass. 





ouunen 
Ets Tess. 








| 


MAY 31, 1902 


Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world. 














; and have not yet ‘sung it out. 





to Cincinnati Beil Bell Foundry Co. Ciacinaail, O. 


Just Issued! New Edition 
of the 


Marked New 
Testament 


From 15 cents upwards. 


For sale by 
all booksellers. 


Send for catalogue. 


Oxford Universit 


ty Press (American Branch) 
gr and 93 Fif 


Avenue, New 




















we CHURCH HYMNS and 
GOSPEL SONGS” 


One of many testimonials received: 

** We have used ‘ Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 
exclusively in all our services,Church, Sabbath- pe, 
Prayer, and C. E. Meetings, for the ‘last three years 

Our con sregational 
singing during this time has increased fully 100 per 
cent. Daniet H. Overton, Pastor, 

Greene Ave., Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N. On 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


CASPEL SONGS 


No. 2 * the new 
ple, Ste, Donen naturmel ti tive ieciue te ha hile took. 
one urne vou prefer oO ® 
THE FILLMORE BROTHERS CO., 


Cincinnati, O., or Bible House, New York. 


BIBLE SCHOOL SONGS 


By A. F. Myers. 
mailed to an 








New for 1902. One sample copy 
pastor, superintendent, or chorister for 


15 cents. rice to schools: $20 pet 100; $2.50 per 
dozen, board covers. The best s of Suaday- 
school music praise it. Address te oy Ww 


mey Co., Publishers, 14th | Street, Toiede, Dhis. 


SONGS 235 WES 





Henry M. King 


ing, D.D. D., ot Providence, says: *‘ The 
ordinance is a spirit 


ual j joy NOW to many who shrank 
from it before.’ 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 


rticulars. Geo. H. Spri r, De 
58 Washington St., Boston, M oes. 












Write for 
c, 256 and 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUTRON CUPS 

, be used by every 
— Their use betokens 
b cleanliness and good man- 
PL ners, and is a safeguard of 
health. A complete outfit will 
be sent your church, for trial 
at your next communion, upon request. Give num- 
ber of communicants. Address Box S. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Lima, Ohio. 


CHURCH BELLS .cs've5t 


nd PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. 


Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore,Md. 


THE GENYINE. MENEELY | BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the very 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West ‘Troy P. O., 








